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Regional Library Service 


By CARLETON B. JOECKEL 


An introductory paper on regional libraries by the chairman of the Library 


Extension Board at the board’s meeting, June 20, in Boston. 


O* OF THE MAJOR PROBLEMS of 
public and private business today is 
the determination of efficient areas of serv- 
ice. In private business, the solution of the 
problem has been relatively easy, although 
not without its full share of complexities 
and difficulties. When Marshall Field and 
Company decided that the establishment of 
a branch store in Lake Forest was a desir- 
able business venture, the necessary ar- 
rangements were probably quickly made. 
Indeed, in planning systems of public 
service based on geographic areas, we now 
find that some of the most useful guides 
are the atlases and handbooks of what are 
called in private business “trade areas.” 
In such compilations, private business has 
mapped out natural areas for its opera- 
tions, based on population, volume of busi- 
ness, distance, and other factors. 

In public business, on the contrary, the 
problem of service areas has been much 
more difficult and at times it has seemed 
almost insuperable. This is particularly 
true in the case of the various agencies of 
local government. Here, a multitude of 
governmental has been created, 
firmly entrenched legally in state consti- 
tutions and state statutes, and firmly 
entrenched politically in the hands of 
officeholders to whose interest 


units 


it often 
is to maintain the present outmoded system 
of governmental units and to block efforts 
to change it. So today most of the public 


services conducted by local government 
are vitally concerned with this problem of 
area of service. 

Cities have long been attempting to ex- 
tend their boundaries to contiguous terri- 
tory which is economically and socially, 
but mot governmentally, a part of their 
natural areas. Generally speaking, the 
cities are making little progress in this 
direction at the present time; and today 
one of the great unsolved problems of 
local government is to create effective 
forms of government in the great metro- 
politan districts and in hundreds of smaller 
urban areas. 

Similarly, county consolidation is dis- 
cussed in almost every state of the Union, 
but the number of examples of actual 
consolidation can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. So the various governmental 
services most directly concerned are seek- 
ing to discover their own separate solu- 
tions to the problem. 

The school system, by means of the 
consolidated school and the school bus, has 
made, and is currently making, great prog- 
ress in enlarging its areas of service. To- 
day the one-room school seems doomed to 
virtual extinction. But the librarian must 
realize that the school system differs in 
important particulars from the public 
library. In the first place, the schools con- 
stitute a separate and largely independent 
system of local government. Further, the 
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cost of this separate system of govern- 
ment is frequently almost as great as that 
of all other services of local government 
combined. Again, school service is based 
on the daily attendance and movement of 
the whole school population. ‘Therefore, 
areas which are economically and terri- 
torially satisfactory for school units may 
be far too small for public library units. 


Pusitic HEALTH SERVICE SIMILAR 


Public health service is another func- 
tion of government which is seeking with 
considerable success to enlarge its areas of 
service. Here, I believe, is a field of service 
which the librarian may profitably study 
for useful examples of territorial organiza- 
tion. Like the library, public health units 
require a central agency—the hospital ; 
like the library, they require a network of 
smaller agencies—the health center or dis- 
pensary; like the library, they require a 
varied personnel with special abilities and 
duties. In a number of states, public 
health service is being organized on a 
district or regional plan in which two or 
more counties are combined into a single 
health district. Virginia, for example, has 
nine health districts comprising thirty 
counties. One of these districts, embrac- 
ing several counties, has been jointly sup- 
ported by contributions from county funds, 
state funds, U.S. Public Health Service 
grants, and Rockefeller Foundation grants. 

Progress in the development of larger 
units in the library field may perhaps be 
characterized as fair. In the main, librar- 
ies have relied upon the county as the 
natural: unit for a larger service area. 
That it is a satisfactory unit in a large 
number of instances is obvious. And in 
recent years, after a period of quiescence, 
the county library movement is now ex- 
panding rapidly. 


But in a very considerable number of 
instances, the county seems to be too small 
a unit for the support and operation of 
satisfactory library service. Therefore 
we have begun to talk, some of us rather 
theoretically, about the possibility of or- 
ganizing still larger units called regional 
or multi-county libraries. It is easy to 
point to many states and smaller areas 
where regional libraries would appear to 
be effective. In practice, regional units 
of this kind have been slow to develop, 
but it is now possible to point to a number 
of going examples. In the latest list of 
regional services in the United States, com- 
piled by the secretary of the Library Ex- 
tension Board, twenty-one libraries or 
library services covering some sixty coun- 
ties are recorded, and the list is growing 
every year. In addition, there are a num- 
ber of excellent examples in Canada. 


PLAN SLow TO DEVELOP 


Perhaps one of the reasons why the re- 
gional plan has been slow to develop in 
this country is that this type of organ- 
ization is new and necessarily somewhat 
complicated. Librarians and _ library 
boards are not always clear about how 
the plan works and about what a regional 
library really is. The difficulty is to find 
concrete examples. 

The paper immediately following is 
the first in a series of case studies of three 
individual regional library situations, each 
illustrating a different type of organiza- 
tion.! In presenting their reports, the 
three authors have been asked to empha- 
size organization and general administra- 
tion rather than the details of library 
service. 





1The other articles to follow are “‘A Regional 
Library in the T.V.A. Area” by Mary U. Rothrock 
and Helen M,. Harris, and “Vermont’s Regional 
Centers” by Dorothy Randolph 
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The Tidewater Regional Public 
Library in Virginia 


By W. A. MOON 


An address by the head of the extension division of the Virginia State Library at the 
meeting of the Library Extension Board, June 20, in Boston. 


HE FIRST regional library to be cre- 
< ow under the Virginia regional 
library law was established in 1939 in the 
northeastern tidewater area of the state. 
Here ten counties form a closely knit area, 
geographically and socially, being sur- 
rounded on three sides by large bodies of 
water and having a homogeneous popula- 
tion. 

To describe this region, it might be said 
that though the boundary lines are very 
irregular, in general they form roughly a 
parallelogram sixty miles long and forty- 
five miles wide. Bounded on the north by 
the beautiful Potomac River, on the east 
by the wide expanse of Chesapeake Bay, 
on the south by the historic York River 
and its tributary the Pamunkey River, the 
region is divided into two almost equal 
parts by the Rappahannock River. The 
land is level to gently rolling, of sandy to 
clay soil. Farms of cropland, pastureland, 
and woodland total 60 per cent of the 
1,340,000 acres. areas these 
farms are well kept and prosperous, yet 
in other large areas the soil has been so 
depleted by early exploitation that farmers 
barely eke out a living. 


In some 


Thirty-six per 
cent of all the land is in forests, mostly 
pine. 


Approximately 55 per cent of the 84,000 
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people in the region are white, 45 per cent 
Negro, with a few Indians on reservations. 
There are almost no foreign born. The 
white population is almost entirely of 
Anglo-Saxon stock; most can trace their 
ancestry back to the early colonists who 
began settling here about 1650; family 
ties are close. Along the waterways are 
many summer cabins of city dwellers and 
one may see boats of all sizes and descrip- 
tions. The popularity of the area as a 
resort section is rapidly increasing. There 
are many rural villages, but no cities. 
Only three towns exceed 1000 population. 
The largest of these has fewer than 2000 
persons. ‘The smallest county has about 
6000 population while the largest has 
about 11,000. Only one railroad reaches 
the area, touching the extreme southern 
part, but busses travel throughout the re- 
gion over excellent highways. Some trans- 
portation is provided by steamship. <A 
study of the occupations of the people show 
that 55,000 live on farms. Wage earners 
in other occupations are: fishing, 6500; 
manufacturing (pulp mills, canning, lum- 
ber, etc.), 2111; retailing, 905; whole- 
saling, 139. Less than 1 per cent of the 
adult population filed income tax returns 
in 1939, and, of these, only twenty-one 
reported net incomes of $5000 to $10,000 ; 
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only six reported net incomes of above 
$10,000. The assessed value of the 
taxable property in 1939 was $26,386,758 
or approximately $314 per capita. Rev- 
enue from local sources in 1939 ranged 
from $35,735.57 to $68,884.66, or a total 
of $475,012.52 for the ten counties, or 
$5.65 per capita for the region. 

Having considered this section geo- 
graphically and its people socially and eco- 
nomically, let’s consider its public library 
facilities beginning with 1934. At that 
time there were only four small community 
libraries in this entire region. There may 
have been, in addition, one or two subscrip- 
tion or rental libraries, but, with these 
exceptions, almost the whole area was 
without access to local public library serv- 
ice although some school libraries per- 
mitted persons to borrow books from their 
collections. ‘These communities had never 
had public library service and they did not 
know what it was. It is true that most 
people do not welcome that which they do 
not understand. Then too there was a 
depression, and people were very much 
concerned with matters other than library 
service. 


FEDERAL Alp STIMULATES INTEREST 


Library work in this area was given an 
impetus by federal aid through W.P.A. in 
1935. At that time many persons were 
out of work, so a W.P.A. supervisor was 
sent into the area to establish useful proj- 
ects which would employ white-collar 
people who were employable but out of 
work. It was determined that community 
libraries would offer employment for many 
whose education might qualify them for 
that particular type of work. When the 
matter was discussed with local groups, 
the response was immediate. Women’s 
clubs, home demonstration clubs, town 
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councils, boards of supervisors, and others 
became interested. Many groups assisted 
in the organization of local library com- 
mittees. The committees sponsored local 
W.P.A. library projects. Books were do- 
nated, space provided. ‘The State Library 
Extension Division lent more traveling li- 
braries, and by 1938 fourteen additional 
community libraries had been established 
in the area. In some cases the interest had 
become so great that local library boards 
were working toward securing community 
library buildings. In some libraries the 
collections of books had increased to three 
or four thousand titles. 
technical supervision. 


There was no 
New books were 
Most of the libraries lacked 
organization and workers needed training. 
Nevertheless, the first step had been taken. 
Local people were becoming cognizant 
that, limited as the service was, there was 
such a thing as a “public library.” Some 
of the leaders realized that even though 
they had progressed rather rapidly, all 
things considered, there was yet a tremen- 
dous need in the area for improved service 
based on the three essentials, adequate 
buildings, adequate book collections, and 
satisfactory staffs. 


necessary. 


NUCLEUS FOR REGIONAL LIBRARY 


Here, indeed, seemed to be the nucleus 
for a regional library development wherein 
the limited library resources of the local 
communities could be pooled for the good 
of all. Officials of the Virginia State Li- 
brary were keenly conscious of the advan- 
tages of regional library service, and were 
very desirous of assisting in establishing a 
system in this area. Yet it seemed that local 
groups needed the encouragement of state 
aid or federal aid before launching such a 
venture. Virginia, unfortunately, had no 
state aid for public libraries, and it was 
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necessary to rely on such funds and pro- 
cedure as the W.P.A. program allowed. 


REGIONAL LisprAary LAw 


In 1936 the Virginia legislature passed 
a regional library law which provides that, 


Two or more counties, by action of their 
boards of supervisors, may join in establish- 
ing and maintaining a regional free library 
system under the terms of a contract between 
the said counties. ... The expenses of the 
regional free library system shall be appor- 
tioned between or among the counties con- 
cerned on such basis as shall be agreed upon 
in the contract. The treasurer of one of the 
counties, as shall be provided in the contract, 
shall have the custody of the funds of the 
regional free library system; and the treas- 
urers of the other counties concerned shall 
transfer quarterly to him all moneys collected 
or appropriated for this purpose in their 
respective counties.... The board of trus- 
tees shall have the power to enter into con- 
tracts with adjacent cities, towns, or State- 
supported institutions of higher learning in 
the . . . region to provide library service on 
such terms and conditions as shall be 
mutually acceptable, [and] may enter into 
contracts with county or city school boards 
... to provide library service for schools. 

The management and control of a regional 
free library system shall be vested in a board 
of five trustees .. . [who] shall be appointed 
by the judge or judges of the circuit court 
or courts in such region, one member being 
a superintendent of public schools. Said 
trustees, other than the superintendent of 
public schools, shall be appointed in the be- 
ginning for terms of two, three, four, and 
five years; but ... the judge or judges may 
provide for the service in rotation of each 
of the several superintendents of public 
schools. ... Said trustees shall, immediately 
after appointment, meet and adopt such by- 
laws, rules and regulations for their own 
guidance and for the government of the.. . 
regional free library system as may be ex- 
pedient. They shall have control of the 
expenditures of all moneys credited to the 

. . regional free library fund. The said 
board of trustees shall have the right to ac- 


cept donations and bequests of money, per- 
sonal property or real estate for the 
establishment and maintenance of such... 
regional free library systems or endowments 
for same. 


REGIONAL LIBRARY ESTABLISHED 


In December, 1938, the State Library 
Board and the State Board of Education 
sponsored a$1,000,000 W.P.A. State-Wide 
Library Project. This project brought 
together the many scattered local W.P.A. 
library units throughout the state into one 
large project. While it was primarily a 
work program for the unemployed, definite 
library benefits were provided. It per- 
mitted the employment of graduate librar- 
ians and the purchase of some books and 
bookmobiles. On the recommendation of 
interested local groups in the above-men- 
tioned area, the State Library Board ap- 
proved a regional library demonstration 
there. Meetings were held in each of the 
ten counties between representatives of the 
state library, W.P.A. supervisors, local li- 
brary boards, and interested citizens. It 
was discovered that the boards of super- 
visors would doubtless vote for a regional 
library but would decline to make adequate 
appropriations for a number of reasons: 
many counties were confronted with the 
necessity of curtailing other expenditures; 
the venture was new and requests for 
money for new ventures were most un- 
popular at this time in conservative Vir- 
ginia. Nevertheless, the local groups 
agreed to campaign for support and to 
appear before the boards of supervisors to 
request, first, the establishment of a re- 
gional library as permitted by the law, and 
second, a token appropriation of $110 from 
each county. Representatives of the Vir- 
ginia State Library were requested to draw 
up a suitable contract form. This con- 
tract was as follows: 
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TIDEWATER REGIONAL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Whereas Section 365 of the Code of Vir- 
ginia provides for the establishment and 
maintenance of a regional free library system 
under a joint contract between the boards 
of supervisors, and the designation of the 
treasurer of one of the participating coun- 
ties to act as custodian of all funds, and 

Whereas appropriations and donations for 
the expenses of a regional free library sys- 
tem in the counties of Essex, Richmond, 
Westmoreland, Lancaster, Northumberland, 
King William, Mathews, King and Queen, 
Middlesex, and Gloucester, have been made 
and are in hand; now therefore, 

The counties whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, acting through their respective 
boards of supervisors, in consideration of 
the benefits of a regional free library sys- 
tem in the area embraced by the subscrib- 
ing counties do hereby establish a regional 
free library system and agree (1) that the 
treasurer of Essex County shall be the cus- 
todian of such funds as have already been 
subscribed and such funds as may be pro- 
vided in the future for the expenses of such 
regional free library system; and (2) that 
the services of the regional free library 
system shall be apportioned between or 
among the counties concerned according to 
their contributions to the expenses of the 
system. 

The said counties further agree that any 
county whose name is subscribed to this 
agreement, may, by action of its board of 
supervisors, withdraw from this agreement; 
upon the withdrawal of any county from this 
agreement such county shall be entitled to 
such proportionate part of the property of 
the regional free library system hereby es- 
tablished as such county shall have furnished 
towards the expenses of the system, less their 
proportionate share of expenses incurred to 
the date of withdrawal, such share to be 
determined by the regional library board. 


Between April 4, and May 4, 1939, 
local appeared before each 
board of superviiors of the ten counties. 
In three counties the proposal was de- 
feated. In the seven other counties the 
contract was signed. 


delegations 


In some cases, how- 
ever, the boards of supervisors would not 
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appropriate the money requested, so the 
local library committees raised funds by 
various means to meet the deficiency. For 
example, in one county the women’s club, 
four P.T.A.’s, a local library, the Ruri- 
tan Club, and a town council provided 
the required amount. 

There are two circuit courts in the 
seven counties, and in accordance with 
the law the two judges of these courts 
met and appointed a 


regional library 
board of five members. 


This board held 
its first meeting the latter part of May, 
1939. ‘Tappahannock was selected as the 
headquarters office, as it was centrally lo- 
cated and was the focus for a good system 
of highways to all points in the area. 


CONTRACTS 


In order to inaugurate service immedi- 
ately the ‘Tidewater Regional Public 
Library Board negotiated agreements of 
four types. First, agreements were made 
with the Town Council of Tappahannock 
and the Board of Supervisors of Essex 
County wherein temporary central office 
space would be provided in Tappahannock 
without cost to the regional board. ‘This 
space consisted of the fire truck room in 
the municipal building and a small work- 
shop on the courthouse green. Second, a 
formal project proposal was agreed upon 
with officials of the Virginia State Library, 
the State Board of Education, and the 
W.P.A., wherein this regional library 
was established as a public library demon- 
stration. Federal aid thus obtained in- 
cluded the employment of graduate 
librarians, bookmobile operators, and 
clerks at the central office. It also in- 
cluded the use of W.P.A. books, a book- 
mobile, and a panel truck. Third, an 
agreement was made in the seven counties 
with each of the existing fifteen com- 
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munity libraries wherein they were to 
serve as branch deposit stations of the 
central library though maintaining their 
independent status. These received de- 
posits of books every two months. Fourth, 
a contract was executed with each of 
eight county school boards, wherein each 
school was to receive deposits of books 
once each month. In return for this 


service the school boards appropriated 
$130 each to the regional library, and 
furnished state aid school library books 
in the amount of $420 per county. 


FINANCE 
The financing of this regional library 


for the first year was provided through 
the following resources: 


County boards of supervisors 7 at $110 each (cash) $ 770 
County school boards 8 at $130 each (cash) 1040 
Town of Tappahannock I room (rental value) 340 
Board of Supervisors of Essex County 1 room (rental value) 120 
State Library books (value) 2500 
County school boards 8 at $210 each for state aid books 1680 


State Board of Education 
Work Projects Administration 


state aid fund for school library books 1680 
salaries, books, bookmobile, panel truck, 


staff, travel, etc. 10,448 


This does not include the financing of 
the deposit stations which were, of course, 
already established and provided for. 


Buildings and Equipment 
Rental of rooms 
Rental of bookmobile and truck 
Gas and oil for bookmobile and truck 


Furniture, shelves, office machines, materials, and supplies 


Utilities 
Miscellaneous 


Book Collection 
Regional Library 
State Library (loan) 
County school boards (loan) 


W.P.A. (loan) 


$18,578 


These resources made possible the fol- 
lowing budget: 


$500 
948 
300 
500 
200 
100 


Books 
200 
1800 
2000 
1000 


5000 dvsias’ $ 7500 


Processing and mending supplies 100 
Staff 

2 librarians $3000 

Travel 500 

1 nonprofessional supervisor 1200 

6 bookmobile operators and clerks 3600 

Regional board members travel allowance to meetings 100 8400 





Total $18,548 
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TIDEWATER REGIONAL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Of the three essentials of library serv- 
ice, the only one which approached ade- 
quacy in this regional system was the 
staff. Housing and book collections were 
far from adequate, and it must have been 
most discouraging to the very able re- 
gional librarian, Margaret Yeakley, and 
her assistants. They were confronted with 
the problem of giving regional library serv- 
ice to some sixty-five thousand people with 
a collection of about five thousand books 
from a very poorly equipped and arranged 
central office. As book collections grew, 
additional quarters were rented until now 
the central office is scattered in Tappahan- 
nock in three additional places—in the 
boiler room of a greenhouse, in an aban- 
doned church, and in a large room, form- 
erly a restaurant. Yet, in spite of all 
handicaps, these librarians have given ex- 
cellent and increasingly popular service. 
To illustrate, in 1940, one county board of 
supervisors decided to withdraw, but when 
its constituents called mass meetings in 
protest it rejoined and appropriated the re- 
quired funds. An eighth county has just 
voted to join the regional library and has 
appropriated the full assessment. 


SERVICE 


Bookmobile service began September 1, 
1939. Eighteen public library branches 
received deposits of books once every two 
months, one hundred and sixteen schools 
received deposits of books once every 
month during the school session, seventy- 
three bookmobile side service stations were 
established and stops were made on a regu- 
lar schedule every two weeks. Service 
to Negroes was provided, including de- 
posits of books to the one established 
Negro community library, deposits to 
sixty-eight Negro schools, and service at 
bookmobile side service stops. 
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The five thousand books available in the 
beginning were pooled in one collection 
even though their ownership was vested in 
a number of organizations. These books 
were permitted to move freely across 
county lines without restrictions. Due to 
inadequate central office facilities and the 
fact that there was an established com- 
munity library in the headquarters town, 
no reading room was provided in the 
regional central office and no circulation 
of books was permitted direct to the public 
from headquarters. Deposits to schools 
are based on enrolment, the ratio being one 
book to three students each month, or 
three books per student during the school 
term. 

At the end of the first year’s operation 
a survey of users was made. Question- 
naires which were returned reflected the 
many and varied desires of the people. 
This survey gave the regional librarian 
a cross section of opinion and greatly aided 
her in adapting library service to meet the 
need. Several stated they hoped the book- 
mobile would be equipped with loud speak- 
ers, horns, or bells to announce its coming 
for they looked forward with pleasure to 
its arrival and did not wish to miss the 
occasion. 

During 1940, 36,564 books were de- 
posited at stations. These supplemented 
the existing branch station collections. 
Sixteen thousand, six hundred and forty- 
nine books were circulated direct from the 
bookmobile. Total figures for 1940 show 
that 234,144 books were circulated to 
borrowers in the area. Nineteen forty-one 
circulation figures show substantial in- 
creases. 

An author and title file of all books 
in the regional library collection, regard- 
less of ownership, has been completed. 
Approximately eight hundred special or 
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general requests for books are filled now 
each month. Bookmobile borrowers make 
their requests for books direct to the 
bookmobile librarian ; teachers and persons 
in charge of branch stations send their 
requests to headquarters on blanks pro- 
vided for the purpose. These requests 
receive special handling, and as soon as 
the books are available they are forwarded 
on the next bookmobile trip. Public 
library branches receive reserve books 
every two weeks, in addition to their regu- 
lar deposit. 


LESSONS FROM EXPERIMENT 


Some valuable lessons have been learned 
as a result of this experiment. First, 
only about 60 per cent efficiency is possi- 
ble with the central office scattered in 
poorly equipped quarters. A_ regional 
library headquarters, properly located and 
equipped, would effect a great economy. 
Local groups are now considering plans 
for an adequate building. Second, each 
county’s share of the expense of the system 
is the same. ‘This is not equitable, and, if 
the amounts were a matter of fiscal im- 
portance, the share of expense of the 
various counties should be considered in 
the light of population, wealth, and serv- 
ice to be rendered. Third, it has been 
apparent that outside aid, federal or state, 
was necessary to get any sort of library 
system established in this area. In 1934, 
there was practically no recognition of 
public library work; now, boards of super- 
visors have given official sanction to pub- 
lic library service and are making regular, 
though meager, appropriations for that 
purpose. Fourth, the regional library, in 
spite of its popularity and the general 
recognition of its usefulness and efficiency, 
is still practically dependent on federal 
aid. A bad precedent was established in 


the beginning by asking the boards of 
supervisors for only $110 each, with the 
thought that the system would, of itself, 
draw increasingly larger local support. 
Local authorities have been reluctant to 
accept much financial responsibility while 
funds are otherwise forthcoming, and the 
regional library board of trustees has been 
hesitant to press its claims strongly in view 
of the situation (it secured only $125 
from each board of supervisors for the 
second year). It seems evident that the 
W.P.A. aid should have been managed by 
all parties concerned in such a way as to 
stimulate local support adequately, rather 
than to take the place of local support in 
such a large measure. It is our present 
policy to approve W.P.A. library demon- 
strations only when the local people can be 
pledged to provide sufficient funds to 
promise the continuation of the library 
system when federal funds are withdrawn. 
An intensive campaign is often necessary, 
at the time, to secure this support, if 
forthcoming at all. It is hoped that new 
and vigorous action by library authorities 
in the regional library, coupled with the 
recognition of the usefulness of the sys- 
tem, will be able to produce the assurance 
of local financial support while the 
W.P.A. program is still in effect. Fifth, 
the experiment has proved that regional 
libraries which permit a pooling of library 
resources offer a practical solution to 
library service in rural areas at low cost. 
Let us examine what the cost of this 
regional library would be to the counties 
in the event W.P.A. funds were with- 
drawn. We observed that the budget 
for the first fiscal year amounted to ap- 
proximately $18,500. The $7500 item 
for books, though necessary in the begin- 
ning to build a collection, would not be 
mandatory each succeeding year. It is 
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TIDEWATER REGIONAL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


believed, therefore, that this regional 
library could continue to give good serv- 
ice on a total budget of $17,000. Now, 
if we assume that W.P.A. funds are en- 
tirely withdrawn but that the schools con- 
tinue to contract for service on the same 
basis as now, that the State Library con- 
tinues to lend books as now, and that the 
Town Council of Tappahannock and the 
Board of Supervisors of Essex County con- 
tinue to provide space as now, then the 
Regional Library Board would need to 
raise from the boards of supervisors $8600 
to make its $17,000 budget. An appro- 
priation of from $800 to $1200 (about 
13¢ per capita) by each of the eight 
member county boards of supervisors 
would provide the required amount. In 
the event the other two counties in the 
region should join, the budget could be 
provided by an appropriation of from $500 
to $1000 per county (about 10¢ per 
capita). It has been demonstrated in a 
number of county library systems in Vir- 
ginia that fairly good service can be 
provided for 20¢ per capita. Here, in 
this regional library system, by pooling 
resources, maintenance can be provided 
by 10¢ to 13¢ per capita without undue 
hardship to any one county. 

On the basis of efficient and economical 
service, the school boards 


county have 
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every reason to continue their contractual 
relations with the regional library board. 
They made available in 1940, by contract, 
$1040 in cash and $3360 in books, or a 
total of $4400. For this they received 
the services of two graduate librarians 
who were always ready to reserve books 
for school use, and who gave professional 
advice whenever requested. In addition, 
the schools had access to the entire re- 
gional book collection, and 26,254 books 
were actually deposited in 116 schools. 
Now let us assume that the schools had 
not contracted for service and had spent 
this $4400 entirely for books to be housed 
in the various school libraries. At $1.50 
each, 2933 books could have been pur- 
chased. 

It, therefore, is obvious that, with- 
cut considering the value of the pro- 
fessional services, nine times more books 
were made available to the schools by 
contracting with the regional library than 
would have been available otherwise. The 
same comparison holds true with the com- 
munity libraries. 

In conclusion, the tremendous value 
of outside aid has been shown and it is 
hoped that the Virginia legislature will 
soon provide state aid so that many rural 
areas may avail themselves of adequate 
public library service. 
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Library Action on the Defense Front 


Compiled by JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL and KATHRYN P. MIER 


LANNING for defense activities of the 

A.L.A. and coordination of the work 
of several related committees is con- 
sidered by the Executive Board as a 
major responsibility of the President and 
President-Elect. ‘The Committee on Na- 
tional Defense Activities and Libraries for 
1941-42 is therefore headed by Charles 
H. Brown, chairman, and Keyes D. Met- 
calf, vice chairman, and includes two 
other members of the Executive Board, 
Harold F. Brigham and Mary U. Roth- 
rock. 

The defense activities committee met 
in New York City on Monday, September 
15, and representatives of the Book Drive 
Committee, Rebecca B. Rankin, chairman, 
met with the committee part of the time. 

President Charles H. Brown attended 
the meeting of the Executive Committee 
on Cooperation with Latin America on 
September 12 in Washington. 

Carl H. Milam, Executive Secretary of 
the Association, attended the two-day 
meeting on September 17-18 of the Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee to the Division 
of Cultural Relations of the Department 
of State. 


Post-DEFENSE PLANNING 


Immediate attention to _post-defense 
planning’ on the part of national, state, 
and local official and unofficial agencies 
was called for August 12 by the National 
Resources Planning Board. Suggestions 
for the change from all-out production for 
defense to normal living when the war 


is over are included in a small pamphlet, 
“After Defense—What?’’, which will be 
of interest to librarians generally, and 
particularly to state library agencies, li- 
brary planning committees, officers of state 
library associations. It will also interest 
citizen leaders. It can be secured in 
quantity free of charge by writing to the 
National Resources Planning Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

The A.L.A. Executive Board at the 
Boston Conference authorized appoint- 
ment of a Post-Defense Planning Com- 
mittee, and appointments have since been 
made. Its personnel is as follows: Carle- 
ton B. Joeckel, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, chairman ; William 
H. Carlson, University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son; Mary Peacock Douglas, North 
Carolina School Library Supervisor, Ra- 
leigh; Carl Vitz, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary; and Amy Winslow, Cleveland 
Public Library. This committee will 
consider the problems involved, assemble 
the needed facts, and cooperate with the 
National Resources Planning Board, the 
staff of the Public Work Reserve, and 


other agencies. 


DEFENSE INDUSTRY 

Cooperation between the director of 
education at the Moore Dry Dock Com- 
pany and the Oakland Public Library 
resulted in the establishment of a public 
library station at the plant. Wide use 
of the technical books and magazines 
deposited there, because of their accessi- 
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bility, is reported by the director of educa- 
tion in a letter to the city manager, with 
the word that he expected increased use 
as the number of employees mounts in the 
coming year from four thousand to fif- 
teen thousand. The O.P.M. Director of 
Training within Industry, on a visit to 
the San Francisco Bay area, looked over 
the books, expressed great interest in the 
plan, and called it to the attention of his 
field staff, with the recommendation that 
it be followed elsewhere as far as possible. 

The Wichita, Kan., Public Library 
reports greatly increased demands for 
technical books by the fifteen thousand 
men employed in the five airplane factories 
in the community. Bookmobile service 
has been established at one of the plants 
and plans are ready to inaugurate similar 
service in the four other factories. The 
bookmobile visits the factories at the time 
of change in the afternoon shifts so as to 
reach both the men who are coming on 
duty and the men who are quitting work. 


Fort WortTH QUESTIONNAIRE 


The type of use made of printed matter 
on defense industries was studied by the 
Fort Worth, Tex., Public Library for 
three months—May, June, and July— 
through questionnaires distributed at the 
library to users of technical books. 

When asked for the reason for using the 
library, 141 of 203 filing a return gave 
as their reason, information; 33, informa- 
tion and recreation; 10, recreation; while 
19 did not specify. 

One hundred and forty-six indicated 
that they were able to secure the nonfic- 
tion books in which they were interested, 
29 indicated they were unsuccessful, and 
28 did not answer the question. 

To the question, “Does the library help 


you from an educational or practical 


standpoint?” 186 replied both educational 
and practical; 2 said neither; and 15 did 
not comment. 

Replies to the next question indicated 
that 129 felt that the vocational help 
received through books contributed di- 
rectly to their ability to secure a job; 
33 said it did not; and 36 did not reply 
to this question. 

When asked if library books had helped 
improve their work on their jobs, 43 
replied that they had; 128 replied that 
library books had not helped in this re- 
spect; and 32 failed to answer the ques- 
tion. 

The returns show that 66 persons an- 
swering the questionnaire were engaged 
in work directly concerned with national 
defense; 50 have jobs that are indirectly 
connected with the defense program; 63 
are not engaged in defense work; and 24 
are unemployed. 


BALTIMORE SURVEYS 


Baltimore needs an emergency appro- 
priation of $50,000,000 to provide ade- 
quately for all its public services, including 
the public library. 

In order to learn just how the defense 
program affects the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, two studies were con- 
ducted—one, a brief survey for the House 
Committee Investigating National De- 
fense Migration. A sampling of library 
patrons was made to determine the propor- 
tion of newcomers and the proportion 
employed in defense industries. 

Questionnaires were prepared and 
handed to adult patrons of the industry 
and science department and in twelve 
branches serving the largest number of 
defense workers. The survey was carried 
out during the first two weeks in June. 

Of the 3247 patrons answering the 
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questionnaire, 1408 or 43 per cent were 
engaged in defense industries. Of this 
number, 11 per cent had moved to Balti- 
more since September, 1939; 1839 or 57 
per cent were not employed in defense in- 
dustries and of this number only 6.5 per 
cent had moved to Baltimore since Sep- 
tember, 1939. 

A total of 591 or 17.5 per cent of those 
completing the questionnaire had moved to 
Baltimore since September, 1939. This 
means roughly that eighteen of each one 
hundred new registered adult borrowers 
are new residents. 

At the same time, another survey was 
conducted among 3194 enrollees in voca- 
tional defense training classes to learn 
what proportion of the enrollees were ob- 
taining the books needed in connection with 
the twenty-two courses being offered— 
such courses as aircraft, blueprint reading, 
welding, foundry, sheet metal work, etc. 

In the survey of the enrollees in voca- 
tional defense classes, four of every ten 
were depending on the public library to 
supply books and printed materials to sup- 
plement their class instruction. It was 
stated that a larger number would use the 
public library if more books were available. 

The studies indicated that defense work- 
ers were being supplied to a wholly inade- 
quate degree with materials related to 
their trades. The urgent need revealed 
was for more books, many more duplicate 
copies of technical books. In many cases 
one copy is now available where fifty are 
needed. The library has, for example, 
fifty-six volumes of aircraft blueprint read- 
ing books to serve several hundred aircraft 
workers and 810 who are enrolled in air- 
craft blueprint reading courses. 


DEFENSE PuBLic Works Projects 


Projects for public facilities or services 


necessary to the health, safety, or welfare 
of persons engaged in defense activities are 
being approved rapidly according to an- 
nouncements from the Federal Works 
Administrator. 

The $150,000,000 appropriated under 
the Lanham Act, H.B. 4545, will evi- 
dently cover only a small proportion of 
the projects submitted. ‘The administrator 
emphasizes the fact that “this is a defense 
program and not a general improvement 
program.” Early announcements of ap- 
proved projects include schools, hospitals, 
waterworks, and sewerage in defense 
areas. 

Library projects have been filed in re- 
gional offices in a number of instances, as 
reported to the A.L.A. Results are not 
known as yet. In a few cases at least, 
sympathetic hearings were given in 
regional offices or understanding support 
given by local authorities. The effort 
seems to have been justified. 

The president of the board of directors 
of a Southern library asked for $34,000 
for the extension of library service to new 
population groups brought into the county 
by national defense activities. The ap- 
plication included at least three new sta- 
tions or branches and greatly increased 
bookmobile service for the circulation of 
books at industrial plants and to groups 
now without access to library service. 

In one region where industrial defense 
activities have overwhelmed the small 
town, the recreation commission, the 
school board, and the library board co- 
ordinated their plans for providing educa- 
tional and recreational facilities to make 
a saving possible in the initial expenditure 
of capital and in the cost of maintenance 
and operation. The library’s part in the 
plan included space for thirty thousand 
volumes, adult and children’s reading 
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rooms, two bookmobiles, and provision for 
using the proposed large meeting room 
for library lectures, book talks, and story 
hours. 

A number of libraries have requested 
bookmobiles to facilitate their services to 
new populations engaged in industrial or 
military defense activities. 


UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


Now that U.S.O. has gone over the top 
in its campaign for funds for recreational 
facilities in defense areas, local develop- 
ments in service are moving rapidly. Ap- 
proval of twenty-three projects for 
recreation centers or community buildings 
in defense areas as part of the Defense 
Public Works Program was announced 
up to September 8 by the Federal Works 
Administration. Many of these are 
U.S.O. buildings. Construction of about 
150 U.S.O. buildings is planned; another 
150 will be rented. 

Plans for library-U.S.O. cooperation 
were developed through: the call for help 
at the Boston Conference from the Na- 
tional Field Director of the U.S.O.; 
A.L.A. Executive Board action at the end 
of the conference assigning cooperation for 
the time being to the Committee on Na- 
tional Defense Activities and Libraries; a 
conference at the U.S.O. office in New 
York August 4 of Julia W. Merrill and 
H. A. Wann, assistant director of opera- 
tions ; a conference of Dr. Wann and Mr. 
Milam on Sept. 19; and preparation by 
the chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on 
Library Architecture and Building Plan- 
ning of a layout for the reading room and 
study room provided in U.S.O. plans for 
the larger of two suggested types of build- 
ings. Book drives are being urged by 
U.S.O. 


Librarians in defense areas may need 
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to take the initiative and offer help to 
local U.S.O. leaders. Some may find it 
possible to operate a branch or station in 
the buildings. Others will want to advise 
and help in so important a project. 


For SOLDIERS OFF THE RESERVATION 


How libraries are helping to bridge the 
gap between camp and community and 
assist in providing recreational facilities 
for soldiers off military reservations has 
been reported to A.L.A. Headquarters in 
answer to inquiries. 

In Louisiana, librarians have provided 
writing desks equipped with library sta- 
tionary and pen and ink for use by the 
soldiers. The response has been enthusi- 
astic. Essae M. Culver, executive secre- 
tary of the Louisiana State Library Com- 
mission, also reports a plan to establish 
library service in a parish whose popula- 
tion has doubled due to defense activities. 
It will be sponsored by the library com- 
mission and will be operated as a demon- 
stration by state and local authorities. 

In Savanna, IIl., where recreational fa- 
cilities in the community are limited, the 
public library has set up a reading and 
writing room for the soldiers. The room 
has a separate entrance; it is attractively 
furnished, has writing tables supplied 
with library stationery, pen, and ink. Ap- 
parently the soldiers have appreciated the 
accommodations, for the room is in con- 
stant use. 

The Louisville Public Library has 
undertaken the establishment and main- 
tenance of a library in the Service Club 
for the Mayor’s Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, of which the librarian is a member. 
Personnel is being supplied by the W.P.A. 
and the library is open every day from 
9:00 A.M. to 11:00 P.M., including Satur- 
days and Sundays. Through appeals to 
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publishers and the chamber of commerce 
in various cities, about fifteen local and 
out-of-town newspapers were secured. 
The Savannah, Ga., Public Library 
tells of cooperation with the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Service Center. Collections of 
reconditioned books are sent to the center, 
where there are also radios, newspapers, 
and magazines for the soldiers on leave. 


Book Drives 


A special committee headed by Rebecca 
B. Rankin, librarian, Municipal Refer- 
ence Library, New York City, is working 
on plans for a national book drive, to 
submit to the Executive Board for final 
decision. Helmer L. Webb, Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N.Y., is vice chairman 
of the committee. Members of the com- 
mittee are: Paul Allen, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N.H.; Gregory J. Edson, 
Boston Public Library; Doris Hoit, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., Public Library; Foster FE. 
Mohrhardt, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Va.; John R. Russell, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
(chairman, Committee on Books for Dev- 
astated Libraries) ; and Harry R. Strit- 
man, Minneapolis Public Library. This 
committee was authorized by Council ac- 
tion at the Boston Conference. 

The many and varied requests to the 
A.L.A. for book drives were reported to 
the Council by Mary U. Rothrock, chair- 
man of the Committee on National De- 
fense Activities and Libraries—see the 
A.L.A. Bulletin 35: 433-34, July 1941. 
Perhaps the most urgent this fall is from 
the United Service Organizations. 

Some city libraries, as Chicago, and some 
state associations, as New York, have 
already conducted drives, or made plans 
for them, to meet insistent calls. 


CAMP LIBRARIES 


Appointment of Frederick Osborn as 
head of the Morale Branch of the Army, 
with the rank of Brigadier General, holds 
promise for the future development of 
camp libraries in relation to the whole 
program of education and _ recreation. 
General Osborn has been chairman of the 
Joint Army and Navy Committee on 
Welfare and Recreation. 

Mr. Milam attended a meeting of the 
committee in Washington on September 
12. 

The question of how far camp library 
service had actually developed was asked 
at the discussion meeting on national de- 
fense at the Boston Conference. Later, 
the A.L.A. asked librarians in typical de- 
fense areas to visit neighboring camp 
libraries and report on their status. Re- 
turns covered forty-four camps in twenty- 
one states. 

The general plan as developed in the 
Morale Branch under Capt. Ray L. 
Trautman, Supervisor of Camp Libraries, 
included a corps area librarian for each 
of the nine corps areas and a camp li- 
brarian for each larger post or camp. In 
military establishments too small to have 
a professional librarian, the corps area 
librarian supervises the carefully-selected 
enlisted men chosen to handle library 
duties. For stations so small that a per- 
manent book collection would be inadvisa- 
ble, there are to be traveling libraries. 
The territories are included in the service. 

The reports show that these plans have 
been carried out in general, but that the 
tremendous increase in the number of 
soldiers in some of the reservations makes 
the library facilities as planned inadequate. 
Delay in construction of service clubs was 
reported as a reason for crowded condi- 
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tions in some of the camp libraries, causing 
overcrowding of the shelves and lack of 
seating facilities in the reading rooms. 
The hope is expressed that the War De- 
partment will increase the number of 
books, the personnel, and the seating 
capacities in these army libraries to take 
care of the increased number of selectees 
in the camps. 


CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE CAMPS 


State library agencies and neighboring 
public libraries are being called on for 
book deposits by some of the twenty to 
twenty-five work camps for conscientious 
objectors. These camps have been or- 
ganized with the approval of the Director 
of Selective Service by the National Serv- 
ice Board for Religious Objectors, 
representing Quakers, Methodists, Men- 
nonites, Brethren, and others. Active 
adult education programs are under way, 
and considerable reading interest can be 
expected. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Findings of the study of defense activi- 
ties of college and university libraries are 
now completed and publication plans are 
under consideration. The study was made 
by a special committee of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries, with 
Charles M. Mohrhardt, Detroit Public 


Library, chairman. 


RESOURCES SURVEY 


A revised edition of the Guide to Li- 
brary Facilities for National Defense was 
issued in planographed form by the A.L.A. 
in August. The bulk of the edition was 
distributed free to all libraries cooperating 
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in the study and to key libraries in various 
fields. A small part of the edition is 
being offered for sale at $2.50 a copy. 
This, like the early edition, is the work of 
the Joint Committee on Library Research 
Facilities for National Defense, of which 
Robert B. Downs is chairman, and of the 
cooperating libraries represented in the 
volume. 


On THE HOME FRONT 
“Keep Fit with the Right Food,” a list 


on nutrition, included in the Booklist for 
September, is the result of cooperation 
with the Director of Nutrition in the 
Office of Coordinator of Health, Welfare, 
and Related Defense Activities, Helen S. 
Mitchell, and is planned to meet the wide 
interest in this aspect of defense. Re- 
prints will be distributed from the Co- 
ordinator’s Office (Federal Security 
Agency, Washington). A limited supply 
is available for distribution from the Pub- 
lic Library Division at Headquarters. 

Economic Democracy, compiled by 
Margaret Willis, to be published as a sup- 
plement to the October 15 Booklist, is a 
brief annotated list of readable books ex- 
plaining the philosophy of the subject, dis- 
cussing its present status and its possible 
future development. Additional copies are 
for sale at quantity rates, as usual. 

Equally important but far less tangible 
is the important contribution libraries can 
and are making to the maintenance of 
civilian morale. Articles have appeared in 
the Bulletin throughout the year and lists 
have been issued as supplements to the 
Booklist at frequent intervals. A.L.A. 
publications in this field are listed on Cover 
IV of this issue. 





The Importance of Interpreting 
America 


By LISA SERGIO 


An address by Europe’s first woman radio announcer, now a New York 
radio columnist, at the meeting of the Round Table on Work 
with the Foreign Born in Boston on June 24. 


ODERN WARS are fought on two 
fronts: one is the actual territory on 
which armies clash, a battlefront that 
moves day by day and hour by hour under 
the impact of the war machine. The 
other is the spiritual front of national 
unity, against which the machine of propa- 
ganda slings its poisoned arrows of false 
creeds, of suspicion, of unrest, and of hates. 
Not even Hitler’s colossal engine of war, 
for all its might and efficiency, could have 
subjugated four fifths of Europe without 
the groundwork done by his propaganda 
machine, which operated from within, 
loosening the foundations of the countries 
marked for attack. 

When the military avalanche struck, 
nation after nation collapsed like a house 
of cards, because its inner front was too 
weakened and too divided to face the 
enemy with prompt unanimous decision 
and quickly coordinated action. The re- 
sult is that today no less than 230,000,000 
Europeans, once free, are now enslaved 
by Nazi military or political rule. 

America has no military battlefront 
rocked by the thunder of guns and its geo- 
graphical boundaries are not being as- 
sailed by enemy troops, but the inner front, 
the rampart of national unity, has been 


under attack for a very long time. These 
attackers are boring from within, they are 
enemies in disguise moving under cover 
of the freedom America cherishes. All 
the money appropriated for defense, all the 
naval and air bases along the American 
coastline, all the men being trained in the 
military camps of this nation cannot check 
the advance of these enemies. It is only 
the unbending unity of the American 
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IMPORTANCE OF INTERPRETING AMERICA 


people that can deal with them and frus- 
trate the hope of the foreign agents al- 
ready looking for victory in our midst. 

The very structure of the United States 
offers a better ground for the agents of 
communism, fascism, and nazism to work 
on than did the democracies of Europe. 
America is history’s only successful experi- 
ment in bringing together on common 
ground, in peace and _ understanding, 
people of all races, colors, faiths, and na- 
tionalities, and it is the avowed purpose 
of foreign propaganda machines to break 
up this common ground, to disrupt the 
peace and understanding. 


PurRPOSE ATTAINED ELSEWHERE 


_We have seen this purpose attained else- 
where. ‘Take the case of France, for 
instance. France is a country racially 
homogenous which intensive and subtle 
foreign propaganda divided into groups on 
all social, political, and economical issues 
affecting the nation as a whole. When 
the nation was confronted with the su- 
preme and fatal test, defeat overtook the 
people who failed to regain the unity of 
purpose and the coordinated action which, 
by tradition, had always been the strength 
of France. 

Only a few weeks ago the Nazi Propa- 
ganda Minister, Herr Goebbels said: 
“The America of today will never be a 
danger to us. Nothing will be easier than 
to produce a bloody revolution in the 
United States. No other country has so 
many racial and social tensions. We shall 
be able to play on many strings there.” 
Nazism, however, was not the first to 
play on these strings. “The Communists 
had begun their music at the end of the 
First World War. Then came the Fascists. 


It was one of the first plans conceived 
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by Mussolini when he rose to power in 
1922, to gain financial and moral support 
for his regime from the millions of Italians 
who had emigrated to all parts of the 
world. The drive to bring into the Fascist 
fold those who had settled in the United 
States, was so successful that in 1934 the 
United States Government requested the 
disbandment of a vast organization called 
the Italian Fascist Leagues of America, 
whose members paraded in blackshirt uni- 
forms and took an oath of allegiance to 
I] Duce, while quite incidentally promising 
to obey the laws of the foreign land in 
which they lived. 

Driven underground, the Fascist 
leagues, under direct orders from Rome, 
were silently transformed into Clubs of 
Italian Culture, ostensibly providing en- 
tertainment and education for Italians 
who did not know the English language. 
Actually, the purpose of the clubs con- 
tinued to be that of the leagues, to segre- 
gate as many Italians as possible from 
American life, to drive a wedge between 
them and the rest of their community, to 
prevent them from becoming American 
citizens. 


UNDERMINED AMERICANIZA- 
TION WorK 


The clubs which are steered in their 
policy by the Italian consulates have sys- 
tematically undermined the progress made 
by agencies engaged in the work of 
Americanization of aliens. They have 
stimulated suspicion and resentment of 
democracy by highlighting its weaknesses 
and failures. They have endlessly re- 
peated that the United States is an Anglo- 
Saxon stronghold in which other races 
are exploited and tolerated but not wanted 
or assimilated. 


Americans themselves have done pre- 
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cious little these many years of good living 
to counteract this propaganda. Fascism has 
made spiritual inroads among the bulk of 
Italian immigrants and Italo-Americans 
who have never enjoyed the better side of 
American life. Hard working and frugal, 
exploited by their own “padrones” who 
brought them over in droves at the time 
of the great migration of Italian labor, 
by nature gregarious only with their own 
kind, they have suffered from a dangerous 
inferiority complex, and have been easy 
prey for propagandists speaking their lan- 
guage who pointed with pride to the im- 
proved prestige of Fascist Italy and to 
material progress made by the people 
under Mussolini. Urged to give their sup- 
port to fascism so that Mussolini’s recon- 
struction of the Roman Empire might be 
hastened, they were promised a better life 
in that empire than they had found in 
America. 


First GENERATION AMERICANS 


This propaganda, unhindered by any 
American attempt to attach the foreign 
groups to the spiritual meaning of 
America, gradually reached the first gen- 
eration Americans who, bearing an Italian 
name, were discriminated against when 
Mussolini invaded Abyssinia and incurred 
the ire of the League of Nations. The 
cleavage of culture and outlook that 
existed between immigrant parents and 
their American born children was grad- 
ually closed, in a common desire to hold 
their own against criticism which harmed 
them, although it was only directed at 
Mussolini and his regime. 


This is only one aspect of the picture. 
On their part, Communist and Nazi agents 
have pursued the same purpose among 
other sections of the American population. 
The high pressure selling of foreign creeds 
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with a carefully planned psychological ap- 
proach to each different racial, religious, 
or nationality group has gone on its way 
undisturbed for years, while too many of 
the old-stock Americans have taken for 
granted that America could sell itself. 


THREE ALIEN ForRCES 


Today three alien forces, communism, 
nazism, and fascism, are working to- 
gether for the common purpose of elim- 
inating from the world they hope will 
be theirs the inspiration and strength of 
American freedom. ‘They have a com- 
mon plan which is to break up the na- 
tional front of America into as many 
sections as there are racial, religious, or 
national strains in the life blood of this 
nation, and to pit these groups one against 
the other whenever an issue arises that 
demands immediate and unanimous re- 
sponse for America’s own sake. 

However, let us not be awed by their 
power. The foreign agents are a minority 
of alien propagandists supported by a 
few traitors, whose power is only de- 
termined by the number of followers they 
can recruit. The “fifth column” which 
they constitute will not survive long if 
every American, foreign or native born, 
who knows what this country has meant 
to him and what it stands for in the 
world, would shake off his lethargy, would 
stop taking the easy life for granted, and 
do some intelligent recruiting for the 
defense of American unity. 

He will find literally thousands of in- 
dividuals apparently converted to one or 
another of the totalitarian isms eager to 
follow if he will only extend a sympa- 
thetic hand. It will not be difficult to 
bring them back onto the common Ameri- 
can ground, because this common ground 
each of them than a 
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HERBERT PUTNAM 


divided stand. 

The idea from which America was born, 
the faith and freedom on which it was 
nourished can overcome the preachings 
of every foreign ism, but the idea and the 
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faith must be made real and tangible in 
the lives of those over whom a foreign 
mirage has cast a spell. This is a task for 
every man and woman who really wants 
to defend America. 


Herbert Putnam Honor Fund 


N 1939 A PLAN was inaugurated to 

honor Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress from 1899 to 1939 and a former 
president of A.L.A., by presenting a fund 
to the American Library Association bear- 
ing his name. The purposes of this 
plan were to do lasting honor to Dr. 
Putnam, to inspire future generations of 
librarians to emulate the qualities and 
accomplishments which have distinguished 
his professional career, and to make possi- 
ble some useful activity or service appro- 
priate to his achievements and ideals. 

About 1800 friends and associates of 
Dr. Putnam have contributed the fund 
which now has reached $2500 and have 
presented it to the American Library 
Accord- 
ing to the plan, the income of the fund will 
be used as a grant-in-aid to an American 
librarian who has already demonstrated 
outstanding ability: for travel in this coun- 
try or abroad, for writing, or for any 
other use that might improve his service 
to the library profession or society. 

It is expected that the grant-in-aid will 
be available at intervals of several years, 
the person receiving it to be selected by an 
appropriate jury or committee of the 


Association as an endowment. 





Dr. PUTNAM 


A.L.A. It is the wish of the donors that 
this use of the fund may bring national 
and international distinction to the li- 
brarian selected, and will keep in re- 
membrance Dr. Putnam’s services to his 
profession. 





Library Publicity Honor Roll 


AUNCHED in 1939, the Library Pub- 
licity Honor Roll is an annual se- 


lection of the year’s outstanding library 
publicity. It is sponsored jointly by the 
H. W. Wilson Company and the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Committee and judged 
by experts selected by the Public Rela- 
tions Committee. 

The 1940 selection has been touring the 
country, and was shown at seven library 
conferences, in addition to its debut at 
the annual A.L.A. conference, and _ its 
Visits to library schools. The 1941 honor 
roll has embarked on a similar program. 

Entries for the 1942 selection should 
be in the hands of Marie D. Loizeaux, 
H. W. Wilson Company, before Febru- 
ary I, 1942. 

All libraries are invited to submit pub- 
licity for inclusion in next year’s honor 
roll. There are many libraries that do ex- 
cellent publicity work and have not sub- 
mitted samples for consideration. “Two 
groups which are especially urged to help 
make the honor roll as representative as 
possible are the school and special libraries. 

The plan for the honor roll, approved 
by the A.L.A. Council, follows: 

1. Name of exhibit: Library Publicity 
Honor Roll. 

2. Period of experiment: For a tenta- 
tive period of three years, the A. L. A. 
Public Relations Committee with the aid 
of selected judges will choose notable ex- 
amples of public, school, college, state 
agency, and special library publicity of the 
following types for display as proposed 
above. 

3. Types of publicity to be considered: 


a) Annual reports to the public printed 
in pamphlet or leaflet form or as a news- 
paper article 

b) Handbooks or leaflets for new bor- 
rowers 

c) Newspaper feature stories 

d) Rotogravure pictures 

e) Book lists (judged on format only) 

f) Pictures of exhibits 

g) New or unusual types of publicity, 
excluding posters and radio scripts 

4. Eligibility : Any library in the United 
States or Canada may submit material but 
the committee will be responsible for judg- 
ing only examples sent to it for considera- 
tion. 

5. Date of publicity considered: Exam- 
ples of publicity submitted for inclusion in 
the display should have been issued not 
later than December 31 of the year pre- 
ceding the annual A.L.A. conference at 
which they would first be shown. 

6. Selection of committee: The Public 
Relations Committee will be free to as- 
sociate with itself as judges not only a 
leading librarian in each of the five fields 
tc be represented, i.e., public, college, 
school, state agency, and special library, 
but if possible one or two trustees or lay- 
men qualified to act as public relations ex- 
perts. 

7. Criteria for judging: All publicity 
will be judged primarily on its appeal to 
those for whom it is intended and its ef- 
fectiveness in interpreting the library to its 
community. 

Two copies of each item should be sub- 
mitted, giving when possible the name of 
the staff member responsible for it. 
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Recruiting for the Graduate 
Library School 


By SYDNEY B. MITCHELL 


This paper by the director of the University of California School of 
Librarianship, Berkeley, was read at the meeting of the Professional 
Training Section on June 24 in Boston. 


N RATHER reluctantly accepting this as- 
Penne not from lack of interest 
in the topic but because I knew I had 
nothing fresh to say, I wrote to your chair- 
man that I reserve freedom of 
treatment and that I could not limit my- 
self to the specific topic of the title of this 
paper. So I will at once acknowledge 
that these meandering meditations deal 
with recruiting in a very broad and general 
way and that they frequently wander into 
conditions of service in libraries. Still I 
think the skilful searcher will find traces 
of the assigned topic in the bed of con- 
glomerate. 


must 


First I shall consider, perhaps in a 
rather subjective way, recruiting for li- 
brarianship in general. I have no graphs 
or charts or even statistics to offer you. 
I can, however, maintain some semblance 
of order in this paper by saying I propose 
to treat this recruiting as handled by three 
agencies: (1) The library school, (2) 
The library profession, (3) The general 
public, including educators. 

Library schools can hardly recruit effec- 
tively by direct action. Though I really 
believe that one way to see America 
sooner or later, if not first, would be to 
train as a cataloger, for it is the technician 
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who can move about most freely, I am 
inhibited from covering my office door 
with a poster of an attractive young 
woman with glasses, a typewriter, and a 
bunch of books and the legend “Join the 
Catalogers and Cover the Country.” Nor 
am I impressed by the formal efforts of 
library schools to interest superior students 


Mr. MITCHELL 
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by form letters sent to college deans or 
advisers. At least such as have come to 
my attention, for our deans have sent me 
some, would get nowhere in large univer- 
sities, my files or the wastebasket being 
two types of nowhere. In my earlier pro- 
fessional middle age being desirous of 
more students from a particular college 
not noted for the youth or beauty of its 
library staff I did what then seemed a 
subtle stunt; I sent a very attractive and 
stylish young librarian as an assistant there 
and the next year enrolled a crop of at- 
tractive and stylish young women who 
promptly got married soon after leaving 
library school without I think grievous loss 
to librarianship. 


INCORPORATION IN UNIVERSITIES 


The really effective moves which li- 
brary schools have made in getting su- 
perior students are, first, the trend of 
such schools to incorporation in large and 
academically respectable universities where 
heretofore it had hardly been known that 
librarianship existed as a career. When 
it is realized that within twenty years 
Type I schools have been developed at 
California, Chicago, Columbia, and 
Michigan—that at II]linois came earlier— 
and that good one-year schools are now to 
be found fairly evenly scattered at uni- 
versities or colleges from Boston to Se- 
attle, it can be readily accepted that from 
a recruiting standpoint this is a much 
better situation than where most of the 
few schools were associated with state or 
public libraries without other courses or 
student bodies. 

Inasmuch as recruiting for librarianship 
distinctly should not develop into mass 
production for a limited market but is 
rightly concerned with highly selective 
processes, library schools can and have 


improved the quality of their output by 
limitation and consequent lifting of mini- 
mum scholarship requirements for admis- 
sion. Our experience, doubtless paralleled 
in schools of comparable policy, is that 
we now have no difficulty in getting more 
applicants than we can accept, with dis- 
tinctly superior scholarship, a few with 
doctor’s degrees, many with master’s de- 
grees, and the balance recent college gradu- 
ates in the upper third of their classes. 
We have placed our emphasis on the 
applicant’s scholarship record in his last 
two years of college when he is more 
mature and when he has had a more elec- 
tive curriculum than in his first two years. 

The third, but probably by no means 
least effective means of recruiting by li- 
brary schools, is the placement of its 
graduates—at least all such as are not 
obvious placement problems—in positions 
where the combination of work and com- 
pensation are up to the very modest de- 
mands of a generation thankful for very 
little. To have a few libraries on one’s 
list where one knows that one’s gradu- 
ates will be happy and be given work 
which makes some demands on them 1s of 
the greatest possible aid when, as is in- 
evitable, the question comes up how much 
to encourage the superior young man or 
woman who is depending on you for dis- 
interested advice. 


RECRUITING BY THE PROFESSION 


Next let us consider recruiting by the 
library profession. Here I would like to 
be able to pay first tribute to librarians 
of my own generation for their effective- 
ness in recruiting, but my experience is 
that it is the young library school graduate 
happy in his job, secure in his place in an 
insecure world, young people who have 
found themselves, who bring us most of 
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RECRUITING FOR THE GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


our good students. This is not a general 
impression but the direct result of replies 
to the question “how did you get inter- 
ested in this field” which I have put to 
many applicants. One result will of 
course be a considerable tendency to per- 
petuate the type of student you have 
recently had because their influence is 
going to be with their like rather than with 
very different students. Many of our 
recent best students are doing more effec- 
tive work here than all the rest of us 
put together. T'wo of the best men sent 
into the profession by one school were 
recruited by their wives who went to 
library school before them. 


INFLUENCE OF OLDER LIBRARIANS 


Of course much influence in the selec- 
tion of librarianship as a profession is 
wielded by older librarians. The first 
chance to interest young people comes in 
high school where pupils often assist in 
clerical tasks. I am rather critical of 
that as a basis for selection of students who 
should be doing less rather than more such 
work. Perhaps here I am emotionally 
moved by the reiterance in school li- 
brarians’ letters of recommendation on the 
idea that it is important that Sara Jane 
Jones has always wanted to be a librarian. 
I find that this stress placed on original 
selection of our profession as a reason for 
admission to training for librarianship 
very prevalent and very useless as a guide 
to future distinction as a librarian. It 
savors slightly of the old missionary spirit 
and of being “‘called.”. Why young men 
or women who have what it takes to be 
a fine librarian should be discriminated 
against because they have not always 
thought of it first passes my understanding. 

The contributions which can be made 
in recruiting by public or college librarians 
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are perhaps more considerable as they are 
often based on the interests or demon- 
strated capacities of more mature assist- 
ants. Public librarians can particularly 
recruit good local young people and in 
these days of residence requirements or 
preferences, a local spread is helpful. Col- 
lege librarians or department heads in 
university libraries send us many good 
students, generally selected from _part- 
time assistants. 


CONDITIONS IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


In this aspect of recruiting it must be 
evident that conditions in actual library 
service will attract or deter according 
as they appeal. The dominance of clerical 
duties in many libraries, particularly in 
public ones, and the inability to effect 
satisfactory separation of clerical and pro- 
fessional tasks in many libraries may en- 
courage a clerical type but deter a more 
aggressive young person with a flair for 
administration or more scholarly associa- 
tions. Low initial pay and slow advance 
are certainly very effective deterrents to 
the recruiting of those who don’t have to 
accept such conditions. Perhaps the over- 
emphasis on experience—years of it—is as 
discouraging as anything. We need studies 
to show us how much—or little—is added 
unto a young librarian by the mere repeti- 
tion of the same duties for months or 
years after they have been thoroughly 
understood and done, and when diminish- 
ing returns in experience become effective. 
With this attitude of emphasis on the pas- 
sage of time is often associated reluctance 
to give young people administrative re- 
sponsibility and centralization of authority 
in one person when it would be better for 
the library and its personnel were this 
better distributed and initiative developed 
by opportunities for its use. 
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RECRUITING BY PEOPLE IN GENERAL 


If I am too critical of recruiting by the 
library profession in particular, I am 
sure I cannot be in reference to recruiting 
by people in general and especially by 
college professors advising students as to 
their future. Adventuresomeness, initia- 
tive, social gifts, virility, qualities which 
field are very 
apparently not associated in the public 
mind with us. To most of them it is still 
too often something in the genteel tradi- 
tion, a place for someone fond of books 
but rather ineffective in life, a place which 
is above all things, safe. Of this feeling 
of safety the rather too frequent pattern 
of the library school student who is the 
only daughter of a widowed mother is 
some evidence. So frequently is it assumed 
that the deaf, the halt or, even worse, the 
nervously maimed person, can find a niche 
in librarianship that some of us have had 
to seek recourse in tests for physical fit- 
ness before admission of doubtful cases. 
The conditions of library service in the 
last decade have made flexibility of per- 
sonnel of greater importance than when 
conditions were more stable and librarians 


tend to success in any 


have become so unreceptive to the em- 
ployment of handicapped assistants that 
advisers may be responsible for a dis- 
service in suggesting training for librarian- 
ship to those who have little chance of 
ever using it. 


LAG IN UNDERSTANDING 

The lag in general understanding of 
the personal and educational needs of 
librarians is still unfortunately also found 
in college teachers and vocational advisers, 
though where library schools are found 
they are conducting educational campaigns. 
Certainly in my experience faculty mem- 
bers no longer send us their problem chil- 
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dren as they once did. Perhaps the 
characteristics desirable for librarianship 
which we stress in writing them as refer- 
ences have helped bring about a more 
modern attitude. If all those personal 
qualities generally associated with sheep 
are stressed in unsolicited letters of recom- 
mendation, I find myself unable to refrain 
from caustic comment in acknowledgment. 
There is some evidence that the 
limited literary tradition in selection of 


also 


majors is less strong than of yore. Per- 
sonal contacts and emphasis in library 
school announcements of the desirability 
in preliminary preparation of emphasis 
on study of the social and the biological 
sciences particularly have brought us, fol- 
lowing faculty advice, good students with 
such backgrounds. One must acknowl- 
edge, however, that we have a long way 
to go in the interest of our work, in its 
demands, and in the compensation there- 
for, before college professors in general 
are going to think of librarianship as an 
outlet for their best students. 

also been 
raised I will here insert that it will, of 
course, be evident that during this period 
of national emergency when many young 
men must perform military duty and when 
others may find demands for their labor 
profitable, the library schools will regret- 
tably face a reversal in the proportionate 


Because this question has 


number of men beginning study there. 
Later, as men are always in larger pro- 
in advanced study, this will be 
reflected in graduate school enrolment. 


portion 


STRESSING LIMITATIONS 


Thus far I may easily be charged with 
stressing the limitations of recruiting, with 
having borne heavily on the negative side, 
on what we should avoid and on the 


boundaries within which a not particu- 
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larly exciting or highly paid vocation may 
select. When it comes to recruiting for 
the graduate school, if by this is meant 
recruiting for advanced study, then the 
boundaries become even more constricted, 
for this must mean how can we interest 
the best of those who have acquired a basic 
training in giving at least another year 
to formal study. If we are honest with 
ourselves and our students we will have 
to agree with Ralph Munn who is on 
record that the one year of general prepa- 
ration is enough for nearly all public li- 
brary positions. Perhaps because we have 
taken that preparation terribly seriously 
we have put nearly everything into the 
basic training; in fact one of the com- 
monest reasons given by our graduates for 
seeking new positions is that their first 
ones call on so small a part of the equip- 
ment they possess. It is easy enough to 
keep advanced students busy for another 
year or more, but to make them feel that 
such study is essential, pertinent, or profit- 
able is something else. Consequently all 
library schools have found the proportion 
of students from public libraries very 
small. It is also undeniably true that 
much of the work in college and university 
libraries can be well done on the basis of 
four years of general education and one 
year of vocational work. For certain 
advanced positions more bibliographical 
training and experience, more thoughtful 
investigation of administrative problems 
are highly desirable, but in general I think 
it has still to be established that even uni- 
versity librarians value this enough to pay 
for it in any adequate way. When a 
university offers to one of its advanced 
students completing work for the master’s 
degree a reference position at $1500, that 
is not sales talk for their advanced work 
in library service. 


More THAN ONE YEAR 

I still believe that it is possible for 
library schools to add something to the 
equipment of librarians beyond the basic 
year, but I doubt if it is worth while try- 
ing to do so in the case of any but superior 
students. As Melvil Dewey used to say in 
his administration course many, many years 
ago “You can’t polish a pumpkin.” Many 
of those seeking further study or degrees 
in librarianship are doing so because their 
advancement has been so slow or limited 
that, being naturally loath to ascribe it 
to their own mediocrity they feel that 
they need a boost, sometimes the new start 
which another school behind them may 
give. This problem of discouraging the 
average student in advanced study is a seri- 
ous one for those who think it best to do so. 
They have to put their recruiting into 
reverse. To get the really superior stu- 
dent is the problem. Some such come to 
all schools under their own steam or to 
put it differently, able to spend a year on 
accumulated savings. But more and more 
the outstanding ones are expecting finan- 
cial aid, scholarships or fellowships which 
will pretty competently take care of them. 
Without doubt the accession to all good 
schools of such aid would be the greatest 
factor in effective recruiting. Perhaps 
the perfect solution would be adequate 
support and freedom from tiring part-time 
jobs of routine character for those we want 
and standards so high they would dis- 
courage most of those who could really 
never profit by such study, who would 
merely thereby put forward the time of 
ultimate frustration. 

Even to get an opportunity to say noth- 
ing new in regard to recruiting in general 
I have had to take liberties with the title 
of this paper. Once permitted, liberties 
are easily extended, so now I propose to 
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say a few words not about recruiting for 
the graduate school but recruiting from 
the graduate school, that is, encouraging 
inquirers with higher academic degrees, 
particularly the doctorate, to cap their 
subject specialization by a year of librari- 
anship. Do we really want to do this? 
From a general university viewpoint this 
question can at once be translated into, 
Do we want scholars in our libraries? 


ForGET PREJUDICE 


Let us forget for a moment our preju- 
dices to some academic doctors, dull fel- 
lows who possibly got their degrees by 
sitzfleisch rather than intellectual superi- 
ority, but recognize that in the better uni- 
versities much elimination occurs before 
reaching candidacy for the Ph.D. and that 
in our day and generation scholars are 
more likely to be found among those who 
have survived that discipline than among 
others. That too many are too narrow 
in their specialization to be ideal librarians 
is a fair criticism, but there are already 
signs as close to us as in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, that we should have 
broader programs for the doctorate, as 
for example, in the history of science or 
in American literature and its back- 
grounds. ‘Though I have been tougher 
in eliminating the unfit applicants from 
this group than anywhere, I acknowledge 
I have been quite receptive to such scholars 
provided they were also personally accept- 
able, not the problem children of academic 
parents. To recruit librarians in this 
way is, I realize, following a European 
rather than an American pattern, but as 
it is certainly also a short and sure way 
to raise the average of scholarship I have 
not hesitated to encourage superior young 
people, mostly men, to give up their plans 
for teaching or research to train for en- 


tering college or university library service. 
I believe had men with such backgrounds 
been selected by our university librarians, 
given a basic training in our library 
schools, and welcomed to the staffs of 
university libraries in the last three dec- 
ades we would have been far more likely 
than we have been recently to offer ac- 
ceptable candidates when important places 
were vacated—often to be filled by schol- 
ars without any training or experience in 
librarianship. 


PROFESSIONAL STERILITY 


I have elsewhere drawn attention to the 
professional sterility of most of our great 
university libraries, not only unable, 
though one might expect it of educational 
agencies, to send members of their library 
staffs to head libraries in lesser educational 
systems but even failing in most cases to 
develop enough promising librarians to 
perpetuate their kind in their own institu- 
tions. Some of this had doubtless been due 
to one-man—I use that than 
strong-man—administrations, but some in 
more recent years has been due to in- 
ability or unwillingness——they may be the 
same—to provide conditions hospitable to 
scholars also trained as librarians. A few 
years ago I found occasion to ask some 
two dozen university librarians from the 
larger libraries all over the United States 
how far they could make use of such 


rather 


people and what promise of advancement 
could be held out to them, for naturally 
after the educational investment they have 
made they expect a little better start and 
a little more rapid advancement than the 
average library school graduate. With 
few exceptions they were very, very dis- 
couraging in their replies as they have 
been in their practice. Most noticeable 


exceptions have been the heads of two 
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large university libraries whose own basic 
experience had been in public library 
service of a reference character and in 
university teaching. I have found the 
chief outlet for such scholar-librarians 
with such unusual library heads and to 
a lesser extent in certain California uni- 
versity libraries. ‘They go particularly to 
colleges where presidents not infrequently 
demand librarians who have been through 
a discipline comparable to their teachers 
and who would take a faculty member in 
many cases could we not meet their re- 
quirements with librarians. Perhaps in a 
few cases professional advancement has 
been a bit fast for the experience of these 
young men, but time and a greater supply 
will adjust this. In the meanwhile I 
am concerned that many faculty members 
in many universities are talking about the 
need of scholars in the high places of their 
libraries; if we do not produce scholar li- 
brarians many of them will use their in- 
fluence to have the succession go to scholars 
who will still have to learn to be li- 
brarians. 
A Day OFF 

With this paper still before me to write, 
I took a day off in lovely May weather 
and went for a country drive. As we 
came out of Jack London’s Valley of the 
Moon by the road to the Petrified Forest 
(not Sheldon’s) and over the divide into 
the Napa Valley famed in Sidney How- 
ard’s They Knew What They Wanted, 
right on the ridge we were gazing on 
majestic Mount St. Helena where Robert 
Louis Stevenson wrote his Silverado 
Squatters—please notice all the literary 
allusions so appropriate to a librarian— 
when I saw a sign not from heaven but 
very much on the earth, hiding about ten 
by six feet of it. It read: “Mitchell 
Hatchery—Accredited Chicks.” Forty 


years ago when I believed in signs and 
collected them, if I had been one of my 
own students I would doubtless have 
tried to borrow a truck and take it home. 
Now all that moved me was a desire to 
talk to Mr. Mitchell, to ask him what 
became of his accredited chicks. When 
they became rather self-assertive cocks or 
hens with ingrowing feelings did they 
ever come to roost in his hair and particu- 
larly did they ever ask him if he thought 
taking a higher degree would further their 
professional prospects when it was only too 
evident that natural limitations were go- 
ing to be the determining factors. 
Then, as I wisely turned the wheel 
over to my wife to drive down the cork- 
screw grade, I lapsed into meditation of 
the differences between raising accredited 
librarians and irises which I hoped would 
be accredited, that is, get awards of merit 
from the American Iris Society. I began 
to realize that I have probably raised ten 
thousand irises, that I have been able to 
select their parents and grandparents and 
yet from all these, hardly fifty had ever 
been outstanding enough to go into com- 
merce and of even them I was today only 
proud of perhaps a dozen. Still many 
others, never named or introduced because 
of lack of distinction, were giving satis- 
faction to my friends and were quite up 
to the average of other plants in their 
gardens. So I realized library schools 
must expect to turn out many ordinary 
or garden librarians, that no amount of 
further formal study and no number of 
higher degrees will help them much, that 
our profession can hardly expect and can- 
not use only librarians of distinction, that 
after all we should be satisfied if, as I 
think most of us could claim, we turn out 
a dozen prize winners in a thousand, which 
is far better than the plant breeders do. 








British Library Service in Wartime 


By HERBERT M. CASHMORE 


The librarian of the Birmingham, England, Public Library described, in 
question and answer form, current British activity, at the 
Fourth General Session of the Boston Conference. 


HEN I LEFT HOME a few days ago, 
for the first time since September 
1, 1939, I left with my sister my tin 
hat, and I left at home my gas mask. I 
flew here, into a different world and for 
a moment or two it seemed hard to recon- 
cile the two worlds, the one I had left, 
and this world of brightly lighted streets, 
of beautifully dressed women, of ample 
butter and other foods. It seemed as if 
we were not two hemispheres but two 
universes, and it was for you and your 
kindness and generosity to make me feel 
that after all we were living in the same 
world. 
When I joined the army in the last war, 
I was the eldest of eight brothers in the 
armed forces. When this one started, only 
my former schoolboy brother was of mili- 
tary age, and I think some of my brothers 
and I felt that we were very badly out of 
it when the war began. We were not 
allowed to feel that way for very long; as 
a matter of fact, although I come in a 
costume which may not seem so strange 
to you as it does to us at the present time, 
I am just, as much a soldier as I was in the 
last war, and not only I, but my mother 
and my sisters are just as much soldiers. 
When it was suggested that I should 
tell you something of what libraries are 
doing in wartime, I hardly knew what to 





Mr. CASHMORE 


say, but Mr. Milam very kindly jotted 
down for me certain questions which mem- 
bers of the Association here at the con- 
ference thought I might answer. 

To come here and tell you something 
of what is going on in England is some- 
what like a soldier home on leave trying 
to describe a combat of which he has 
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seen little, and the strategy of which he 
knows nothing. When some members of 
my staff came home after coming through 
Dunkirk, very few of them knew what 
had been happening, and not a few of 
them had not seen a German. I rather 
feel under that disability in trying to let 
you know how things go with us, but 
here are the questions and answers. 


PROTECTING TREASURES 


Question: How are libraries protecting 
their treasures? 

Answer: If you mean whether thev 
are afforded efficient protection, I can 
only say, the Lord knows! J don’t know. 
We have done certain things and we may 
have made mistakes. 

London University on a certain day 
sent seven thousand of its volumes to 
Bristol for safe keeping, and the following 
day the whole seven thousand were de- 
stroyed. 

In my own city we have been very 
fortunate. I come from Birmingham, the 
center of England, and the biggest city 
in England. (Of course, London is a 
series of little towns, you know.) Bir- 
mingham is the greatest of the manufac- 
turing cities of the British Empire and that 
city, you may be sure, is the first target 
for any big bombers. When I look 
around on the number of churches and 
schools in my city which have been de- 
stroyed, I can’t help feeling grateful for 
the comparative immunity which has been 
enjoyed by the thirty libraries under my 
care. Whether that immunity has sur- 
vived till today, I don’t know. 

A great number of libraries have moved 
their treasures to what they hope and be- 
lieve are safer places. I am giving away 
no secret when I say a great number of the 
treasures of the British Museum have 


been sent to what is believed to be com- 
parative safety, but undoubtedly there are 
risks in dispersal as there are risks in con- 
centration, and it only needs a slight 
mathematical calculation to reckon up 
whether you will take the risk of some 
of your treasures being bombed in their 
temporary locations, or take the risk of all 
of them going in the unlikely event of a 
bomb hitting the place in which they are 
preserved together. 

In the case of Birmingham, when we 
considered whether we ought to send our 
treasures away, we decided in the end that 
it was better to carry on the work we have 
done before, and we have done it. The 
treasures are now buried in what we hope 
and believe is the finest basement in the 
city of Birmingham, and we hope and 
trust—We hope and trust. You know 
somebody once said, “In England in these 
days, we go to bed hopeful and we wake 
up thankful.” 


DAMAGE TO LIBRARIES 


We have had three incendiaries on the 
central library which we put out quite 
easily. We have over thirty libraries and 
the roof of one has been destroyed by 
fire. On that occasion I lost twelve books 
before the firemen could desist from 
throwing water where water wasn’t 
needed. The windows of one library 
were blown out twice, and the windows 
of the central library have been destroyed. 
‘Twelve libraries have had incendiaries on 
the roofs, and that is the lot. Other li- 
braries, unfortunately, have not been so 
well off. 

You have heard probably of Coventry, 
with the destruction of its central library, 
as well as the Cathedral and other build- 
ings, in which they probably lost 140,000 
volumes. Unfortunately Coventry never 
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will replace the fine collection of material 
relating to her ancient city, which she had 
twelve months ago. 

And then at the Temple, the old medi- 
aeval institution in London, there has been 
large damage, and the Guildhall Library, 
in the City of London, as distinct from 
the agglomeration of population which we 
know as Greater London, lost twenty-five 
thousand volumes. Plymouth lost its cen- 
tral library, and a valuable proprietary 
library which went back to the eighteenth 
century. Manchester has lost one branch 
library of about ten thousand volumes. 


EFFECT ON STAFF 


Question: How is the war affecting 
the library staff? 

Answer: Having very little knowledge 
of other staffs, because we are too busy 
with our noses on our own grindstones to 
make more than occasional inquiries of 
others, I will assume my staff is meant. 
My normal library staff, as distinct from 
janitors, cleaners, and porters, in normal 
times amounts to 325 to 330 people. Of 
those, I have lost by enlistments and resig- 
nations since the war began, 110 people 
of experience, and I have been able to 
replace them by only 46 boys and girls 
from school, boys and girls who are living 
in an artificial, unnatural existence, and 
who, I am sorry to say, from time to time 
let me down. Another difficulty is the 
need for keeping the libraries open not only 
as long as they used to be, but opening 
them on Sundays as well. Ever since 1861 
the central reference library of Birming- 
ham has been open on Sunday, but now 
on Sunday afternoon we open all the 
lending libraries so that munitions work- 
ers, who are too busy to change their books 
in the week, can do so on Sunday. 


Question: How has the war affected 
reading? 

Answer: Speaking for libraries as a 
whole, I am glad to say that as compared 
with peacetime, people are reading more, 
and this seems to me a miracle. I tell 
you frankly, I can’t read when I have 
finished my work and my fire-watching. 
When I think of the effects of aerial bom- 
bardment, I wonder how anybody manages 
to read at all. 


Use oF SHELTERS 


Question: How much are your shelters 
used ? 

Answer: That varies considerably. Lon- 
don has underground railways and those 
underground passages are used very largely 
by the citizens of London at night in 
certain circumstances. Well, we ought to 
have underground railways in my city, as 
you have in Boston, but we haven’t. On 
the other hand, we have the “Anderson 
shelters” provided for ordinary house- 
holders. ‘They are made of corrugated 
steel, let into the ground for some feet 
and covered over with a layer of two feet 
of earth. They have been quite miracu- 
lous in the number of lives saved. 

In the case of the libraries, of course, 
we have to provide shelters for the staff. 
Where it is possible, it is done in portions 
of the basement, curtained off against 
gas attacks and, of course, provided with 
first aid facilities, emergency exits, and 
things like that. One of the things we 
are criticized for in Birmingham and 
other towns is that when we have heard 
sounds that indicate bombers are coming 
over our head, we have asked the public 
to leave. Sometimes it is difficult to ex- 
plain to them the reasons for that; but, 
for instance, a few days before I left, 
we turned out three hundred and thirty 
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people from the Central Public Library. 
You can imagine what a responsibility it 
would have been if those people had re- 
mained in the building, subject to panic if 
high explosives fell through the roof, and 
also impeding, as they might easily do, the 
work of fire-fighters. 

Question: What are the library hours? 

Answer: Generally speaking, we find 
people refuse to come out in the blackouts, 
that they refuse to try to change their 
books if they have to stumble through the 
streets, running up against many obstacles, 
sand-bagged walls, and all sorts of things 
which can really be a serious menace to 
life and limb. On the other hand, as I 
have told you, we do open on Sundays, 
and the hours for the weekdays for all 
Birmingham libraries are from nine in 
the morning till eight in the evening, al- 
though in the winter they were shorter. 


INCENDIARIES 

Question: How do you cope with in- 
cendiaries ? 

Answer: We regard ordinary incendiar- 
ies as small fry. The best way, we 
used to be told, was to use stirrup pumps, 
which can be easily operated by two people, 
with a fine spray—mind, a fine spray—to 
put on the bomb itself, and a jet, say 
quarter or half an inch in diameter, to 
apply to any fires that the incendiary may 
have started. We find, however, more 
recently, that loose sand, or even dry earth, 
is a great deal more effective, and perhaps 
the best way of using sand is to have it 
in bags, not too big to be easily handled by 
women and girls and, if possible, made 
flat by sewing through the center. These 
act as a good blanket to most ordinary 
incendiary bombs. 

The authorities now tell us: “Don’t 
approach any incendiary bomb for about 
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two minutes after it has fallen.” How- 
ever, I am afraid it isn’t easy to see your 
house setting on fire and wait two min- 
utes. You can only hope what you have is 
not an explosive variety, and take a 
blanket or something like that over your 
arm, or the lid of what I understand you 
call garbage tins. They will act as effi- 
cient shields if you stoop down and ap- 
proach the bomb in that way. 

There are other incendiaries, far more 
serious, about four feet high, a foot or 
eighteen inches in diameter, and filled 
with gasoline, which explode on impact, 
and the blazing gasoline flies out in all 
directions. If you get those, you just 
leave them alone and call the fire brigade. 
They are far beyond anything you your- 
selves as individuals can manage. 


HicH ExXPLosives 


As to high explosives, well, they have all 
sorts and sizes, and they do the most 
fantastic things. I have never known 
anything so freakish as the blast which 
comes from high explosives. In October 
last one very bad one fell right in front 
of my house. The crater was very deep 
and wide, only twenty feet between the 
front of the house and the edge of the 
crater, and yet it did no damage to my 
house at all. It only demolished the two 
houses facing it, and heaven only knows 
why—perhaps my neighbors were wicked 
and I was virtuous! 

One of the curiosities is that books 
seem to be not so seriously damaged by 
high explosives as you would imagine. 
In Birmingham we have this system: If 
a borrower says, ‘““My home was bombed 
last night and I had a volume I can’t 
bring back,’”’ we mark it off and we hope 
the government will recompense us some 


time, at the end of the war. You would 
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be astonished at the frequency of the cases 
in which a borrower comes in in a few 
days and says, “I was rummaging among 
the ruins of my house to see if I could 
save any of my possessions, and I found 
the library book.” It happens over and 
over again that books have suffered very 
little damage. Water is a far more seri- 
ous matter than fire or the force of the 
explosion. 


READING MATTER FOR SOLDIERS 


Question: How do you provide read- 
ing matter for soldiers? 

Answer: I am rather afraid it is a 
difficult question to answer, and I can’t 
answer it in a way which would be of any 
guidance to you. You, with your vast 
country and tremendous distances can 
hardly be compared with Britain, where 
every part of the Kingdom is efficiently 
covered by a library service, either mu- 
nicipal or county. There is no soldier 
in any camp or billet out of reach of 
easily accessible libraries. Most of us 
say that it is unreasonable to tell a soldier 
that he shall not have a book because he 
is outside your boundaries, just as un- 
reasonable as to tell a bird that he shall 
not fly from New York State to New Jer- 
sey. What we say is that if a man is in 
uniform, let him have exactly what he 
wants, just the same as if he were a citizen 
of that particular place. 

Question: How about German music? 

Answer: I had no opportunity of ask- 
ing what was meant, but I can’t help 
thinking the questioner was asking 
whether we play German music. I can 
only say that we do. We are not at war 
with Beethoven and Handel and Bach; 
we are at war with something very differ- 
ent; something that would have horrified 
Beethoven, Bach, and Handel as it does 


us. We should regard ourselves as dis- 
graced if we failed to use the best that 
ever came out of Germany. 

Question: How has the war affected the 
health of civilians? 

Answer: | think the chief trouble about 
the whole business is want of sleep, but 
there are many people who don’t seem to 
suffer at all even in this way. 

During the first week of the war, two 
friends of mine, a man and his wife, very 
well off, simply committed suicide. They 
came to the conclusion that everything 
that made life worth the living was gone 
or going, civilization as they understood 
it was disappearing. I am afraid if you 
have people of that temperament, they 
had better clear out. 

On the other hand, I am quite satisfied 
that most of the people live an abnormal 
life but a life that is perfectly healthy. 
I had to go to my doctor the night before 
I left home, because your regulations in- 
sisted on my being vaccinated before I 
came to America. I was the only person 
Waiting to see the doctor and in normal 
times there would probably have been 
something like twenty. I am satisfied that 
our national health has not suffered at 
all. 

BritisH MorAe 


Question: How good is the British 
morale? 

Answer: I think in some ways the most 
remarkable thing is morale. I wish there 
were a better word, and I wish I could 
convey to you the feeling that actuates 
my compatriots. You see, probably, in 
your papers, as we do (and we see it 
with damnable frequency), reference to 
morale, morale, morale, till we are sick of 
the word. All the same, I want to say 
that for once in a way newspapers are 
not misleading you. I believe that morale 
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as I have seen it is one of the most amaz- 
ing things in the world. 

My own mother, when a bomb fell 
near our house, was in bed in the cellar as 
she had been every night for a consider- 
able time, and she believed that only the 
We couldn’t believe 
that the house wasn’t shattered, but all 
the old lady did was to get up out of bed 
and start dressing. 


cellar remained. 


She thought we would 
have to go to one of the temporary rest 
rooms or hostels. She made no complaint 
and appeared to regard it as nothing ab- 
normal. 

There are two principles which I think 
are our main guiding themes in life. 
First of all, we may regret the Coventry 
Cathedral, the House of Commons, and 
many other physical things which are 
more dear to us than you can imagine. 
We regret them—but we are infinitely 
more miserable about the loss of life. 
And yet, secondly, we all have to die 
once, and more important than life and 
death is the liberty which we will not 
surrender. 

The worst time we have had in Bir- 
mingham—lI am not allowed to tell the 
exact date—was one night when just un- 
der five hundred people were killed. On 
that night I had to pick up an incendiary 
and take it into an open yard, and then 


I went to the First Aid Post a few yards 
away and had my hand dressed. When 
I stood outside for the rest of the night, 
there was a funeral director’s place next 
door, and every few minutes the gate 
would open for dead bodies to be brought 
in from the ambulances. What I didn’t 
know in those hours was that one of those 
bodies was that of a friend of mine. 

However, we get used to such things. 
Sometimes people use the word “callous.” 
Well, the etymological meaning of “cal- 
lous” is “stony.”” You may regret it, but 
I can’t help thinking that callousness is 
nature’s remedy against trouble, and that 
if you are not callous, you had better 
throw up the sponge and clear out. 

The only other thing that we have to 
do is just keep going, carrying on, and I 
can only hope, first of all, that you will 
not have to be put in the same position 
as we are. You are, of course, protected 
by great distances, which we hope will be 
a real safeguard, but, if the worst comes, 
I suggest to you that you just carry on, 
and that you do not allow the enemy to 
throw you “off your rocker,” as we say 
in England; that you will show to him 
that you have courage and determina- 
tion, and that you are not going to be 
cowed and terrified by any of the arts of 
modern war. 

















Reducing the Cost of the Lending 


Process 


By RALPH R. SHAW 


An address on microphotographic charging by the librarian of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Library and former librarian of the Gary, 
Indiana, Public Library at the meeting of the Lending Section, 
June 24, in Boston. 


HE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY is 

both a product and a producer of the 
democratic way of life, and it is now play- 
ing an important part in strengthening 
our understanding of the issues involved 
in the present conflict, in training workers 
on all levels for new defense jobs, in 
maintaining morale, and in many other 
ways. 

These new and urgent demands have 
become a serious drain upon the very lim- 
ited financial resources of our libraries; 
and we have apparently generally passed 
the point at which additional service can 
be provided without additional funds. 

There are three methods by which 
funds available for defense work may be 
increased. The first of these, increasing 
the total amount of money available for 
library services, desirable though it may 
be, has serious shortcomings from the 
point of view of immediate practicability. 
These shortcomings include the time lag 
of one or more years which, even in nor- 
mal times, accompanies budget changes of 
libraries and of other educational institu- 
tions; the increasing competition with 
other urgent public necessities for what- 
ever public funds may be available; and 


the increasingly evident tendency to re- 
duce existent public expenditures to cover, 
at least in part, our increasing expendi- 
tures for engines and material of strictly 
military nature. 

A second method for increasing funds 
available for emergency activities is cur- 
tailment or elimination of nondefense ac- 
tivities, so that a larger percentage of 
whatever funds may be available may be 
spent on defense work. This method 
seems to have only very limited appli- 
cability, because defense activities are so 
similar to our normal activities that they 
are inseparable; and elimination of basic 
services, such as cataloging, for example, 
would wipe out all possibility of either 
normal or defense activities. 

A third method is elimination of waste 
in our routines and techniques by adapt- 
ing some of the newer mechanical office 
aids to our work. ‘This method seems to 
offer considerable promise; however, it 
calls for rethinking of all of our technical 
processes in the light of their purposes 
and the philosophies of service underlying 
their use. The paper which follows is 
intended to be more than a description of 
a new way to charge books; rather it is 
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REDUCING COST 


intended to outline an approach to the 
general problem of reduction of the cost 
of our nonproductive routine processes so 
that a greater percentage of whatever 
funds we do have may be expended on 
productive work. 


RESUME OF CHARGING METHODS 


Library literature ranging back into the 
nineteenth century formed a battleground 
in which charging with the use of cards 
met and apparently conquered charging 
by check boxes, card ledgers, registers, day 
books, baggage checks, banking methods, 
readers’ books, dummies, etc. 
This discussion, therefore, turns the clock 
back some forty years so that use of micro- 
film may challenge card charging. 

There are a number of review articles 


account 


that trace the historical development of 
charging systems. It should be sufficient, 
therefore, for our purposes to note that 
the history of public library charging sys- 
tems may be divided into four periods. 

The first of these was the era of ex- 
ploration and conflict, noted above. 

The second period, during which New- 
ark charging won virtually complete vic- 
tory, might be termed the borrowers’ 
card period. Its distinguishing philosoph- 
ical concept was that of control of bor- 
rowers rather than of service to them, and 
this philosophy was epitomized in the 
laborious stamping and restamping of bor- 
rowers’ cards to make sure that Johnny 
withdrew no more than four books and 
that Johnny’s mama borrowed at least 
one book of nonfiction for every book of 
fiction. 

The third era was symbolized by a 
new spirit of service, and it brought with 
it widespread elimination of controls over 
the amounts or kinds of materials bor- 
rowed. This era might be termed the 


05 
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identification card period, and its highest 
achievement was Ralph Ulveling’s time- 
and labor-saving, self-charging system. 
While the borrowers’ card or identifica- 
tion card has no inherent relationship to 
self-charging, and, indeed, a number of 
libraries use self-charging in conjunction 
with borrowers’ cards, yet this modern 
period, with its impatience with detail, its 
desire for speed and efficiency, its em- 
phasis on service rather than control, is 
best exemplified by full Detroit charging 
using identification cards. 


Era OF GADGETS 


The fourth era, in which we still lie 
arrested, may be termed the era of 
gadgets. ‘This period brought forward no 
new systems, but rather confined itself to 
the replacement of hand labor by machine 
labor; thus, one machine copies the New- 
ark charging system with minor modifica- 
tions, while another is a slower and more 
expensive method for carrying out the 
Detroit system. 

It is important to note that these 
mechanical variations on our old charging 
themes appear to make no basic contribu- 
tion to the theory of charging or to the 
philosophy of librarianship, while the 
schemes developed by librarians really did 
have fundamental theoretical variations 
from older accepted philosophies or the- 
ories. Charging machines might have 
freed us from the drudgery of numerical 
registration and from all the extra work 
thus caused in registration and in handling 
overdue notices. Borrowers’ numbers are 
justifiable in manual charging; they save 
the work of writing out a name and ad- 
dress every time that a book is charged. 
However, if one is to stamp anything, it 
would appear just as easy to stamp a 
name and address as it is to stamp a num- 
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ber. The addressaplate shows one way in 
which mechanical charging might have 
made a major labor-saving contribution, 
and certainly there is nothing new about 
the plates used in charging machines. In- 
stead, the mechanical charging systems 
have taken over our numerical charging 
in toto, thus missing their greatest pos- 
sible advantage. 


DESIGNING AN EFFECTIVE CHARGING 
SYSTEM 

In order to design an effective charg- 
ing system it would seem desirable to 
examine each element of the problem with 
respect to its purpose, value, and possible 
modification. 

Practically all modern charging systems 
have the following records, supplies, or 
equipment. 

1. Registration records, including at 
least an alphabetical record of borrowers 
and a numerical record. ‘There can be 
no question of the desirability or value of 
numerical registration in manual charg- 
ing systems, but this part of our technical 
routine becomes entirely unnecessary with 
any system, whether mechanical, photo- 
graphic, or other, that can reproduce the 
borrower’s name, address, and other iden- 
tification just as simply as it can repro- 
duce a number. If numerical registra- 
tion is eliminated, that automatically 
eliminates one half of the central registra- 
tion records and can eliminate up to three 
fourths of the work of registration. In 
addition, in library systems with branches, 
branch registration can be eliminated. 

In fact, about the only thing that regis- 
tration gives us that we could not obtain 
from a social security card, a driver’s 
license, or any of a number of other items 
of identification is a uniform record of 


names of persons to whom library cards 


have been issued. It cannot be argued 
that registration tells us who uses the 
library, because adequate studies have 
shown that there is no significant rela- 
tionship between registration and inten- 
sity of actual use. Many who are not 
registered as borrowers draw or read 
books from our libraries, and a large 
proportion of our registered borrowers do 
not use the library more than a very few 
times during their period of registration. 

The only function of registration that 
would remain valid under a system of 
charging that does not require the use of 
identification numbers would be that of 
avoiding the necessity for making the bor- 
rower identify himself anew every time 
he comes to withdraw a book, and, in- 
deed, under some conditions, it should 
work no hardship on anyone, if the entire 
registration process were done away with. 


Borrowers’ CARDS 


2. This matter of identification of bor- 
rowers brings us to a second element that 
is found in practically all charging sys- 
tems, the borrowers’ card or the bor- 
rowers’ identification card. This card 
appears in many forms for many purposes, 
and there is nothing in the canon about 
its form or its continuance. ‘The bor- 
rowers’ card offers certain advantages over 
the identification card, and the identifica- 
tion card offers certain advantages over 
the borrowers’ card. There is not a single 
thing that can be done with either one of 
them that cannot, by application of a 
little ingenuity, be done with the other, 
and a little more ingenuity may even do 
away with separate library cards of any 
description, particularly for adults. 

3. A third element in conventional 
charging systems is the book card, which 
serves in various ways to identify the 
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book, to provide a record of books out in 
circulation, at the bindery or elsewhere, 
for overdue work, as well as a device to 
be manipulated in getting up our statis- 
tical mumbo-jumbo about circulation by 
classes, who-uses-the-library studies, as well 
as other diversions. 

There are many possible substitutes for 
the book card in any mechanical charging 
system, and in photographic charging the 
book card can readily be eliminated if that 
is desired. It is just as easy to photo- 
graph the information from the book, if 
it is placed uniformly, as it is to photo- 
graph a book card, and even if the book 
card is retained it loses its exalted posi- 
tion and becomes merely the bearer of two 
or three lines of information which are to 
be transposed onto film. 


Date Due Carps 


4. The fourth element in all charging 
systems is some mechanism to inform the 
borrower when the book is due. This 
may be a slip or one of a number of other 
devices, but one of the forms most com- 
monly used is the predated date due card. 
Of course it is perfectly possible to do 
away with the date due card by using a 
system similar to that used in department 
stores in their accounting and _ billing. 
You are not billed for a purchase at thirty 
days from the day you bought it, but 
rather on a definite date each month, re- 
gardless of when your purchase was made 
(except that usually bills incurred in the 
last few days of any month are held over 
to the following month). 

A trend in this direction is now clearly 
noticeable in both popular and scholarly 
libraries. This could be done in libraries 
regardless of the type of charging system 
used, and it may indeed have merit under 


certain circumstances. Objective exam- 
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ination of the use of varying charging 
periods indicates that under normal cir- 
cumstances there appears to be little justi- 
fication for a variety of periods of issue of 
books within a single institution. 


SYSTEM DEVELOPED AT GARY 


Having noted these theoretical factors 
underlying our charging systems, we may 
now go on to discuss the photographic 
charging system developed at the Gary 
Public Library. 

One of the advantages of the photo- 
graphic charging system as it is working 
at present is that while it does make pos- 
sible reconsideration and basic reshuffling 
of the factors noted above, it does not re- 
quire any changes in them at all. In fact, 
the installation of photographic charging 
at Gary illustrated that on the experi- 
mental level, at least, it is not necessary 
to make any changes in the materials or 
records used in any library which uses 
self-charging or mechanical charging with 
predated date due cards. The only 
change required is the numbering in con- 
secutive order of date due cards. The 
charging system in use at Gary for more 
than a year employs no elements that are 
new or that differ greatly from those cus- 
tomarily used, but this description is not, 
of course, intended to preclude possibilities 
of great improvement over this first ex- 
perimental installation. The camera re- 
places the mechanical charging machine 
or the manual charging process, the sup- 
plies are date due slips, which are iden- 
tical with those used for self-charging 
except that a serial number is stamped on 
each; either borrowers’ cards or identifica- 
tion cards may be used, and book cards 
may be used or may be replaced by the 
book itself. The slips are numbered with 
an automatic numbering machine. 
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In order to charge the book, the bor- 
rower’s card, the book card, and date due 
card are photographed on about one eighth 
of an inch of 16 mm. film by simply press- 
ing a button; then the date due card and 
the book card are placed in the pocket of 
the book, the next book card is placed in 
the machine, the button is pressed, and it, 
together with the date due card, is placed 
in the book; until finally with, the last 
book charged on any card, the borrowers’ 
card also is picked up and placed in the 
book, and the process is completed. 

RETURNED Books 

When books are returned the only proc- 
ess that is necessary to discharge them is 
to take the date due slip out of the pocket 
and put it in a drawer for later filing, 
returning the book to the return shelves 
for shelving immediately. Each day the 
date due cards returned are sorted into 
piles by serial number, which process 
takes approximately ten minutes per thou- 
sand cards. Then, when the books for 
any date which have not been returned 
are a week overdue, all the accumulated 
date due cards are put in order by the 
serial numbers stamped on the card and 
missing numbers are noted; this process 
should not require more than fifteen min- 
utes a thousand. These two steps replace 
all of the filing of cards and carding of 
books that was previously necessary. 
Thus, if books issued on June 1 used date 
due cards numbers 1 to 1000 and the file 
of date due cards is complete, that means 
that all the books have come back, and 
consultation of the film is unnecessary. If 
numbers 50, 100, 150, and 200 are miss- 
ing, the film reader is turned to these 
numbers on the film, which of course 
occur in consecutive order; and the typist 
sitting at the reading machine at her type- 


writer types off the overdue notice, mak- 
ing a carbon copy which is to be used for 
later notices, and mails the typed overdue 
notice to the borrower. All books re- 
turned automatically discharge themselves, 
so that we police only 4 or 5 per cent of 
books issued instead of policing 100 per 
cent of them as is done in conventional 
charging systems. 

Registration. At present it is necessary 
for us to have two registration files in 
most libraries: a numerical file and an 
alphabetical file. The numerical file will 
be done away with when charge records 
show the name and address of the bor- 
rower. 

Overdues. When a book is overdue, 
under our present system of charging, it 
is necessary to take the bookcard out of 
the file, look up the person’s name and 
address in the numerical registration file, 
write that on the card, copy it on a post- 
card, and refile the bookcard. Under the 
photographic charging system all of this 
except the actual typing of the overdue 
notice is eliminated. 

Renewals. All that is required to make 
a renewal is the serial number on the date 
due card. However, since most libraries 
will not renew books for which reserves 
are waiting, when making renewals over 
the telephone it is usually necessary to 
ask for the same information that is re- 
quired in the conventional charging sys- 
tems in order that the reserve file may be 
checked before the renewal is made. ‘The 
information is entered on a slip or card, 
preferably of a different color than that 
used for date due cards, and it is thrown 
into the tray among the date due cards 
returned that day. When the cards are 


arranged for recording of overdues, the 
numbers covered by renewals are repre- 
sented by renewal slips, and thus overdue 























notices are not sent until the renewal 


period is over. 
RESERVES 
Reserves. Reserves are handled by the 
system used by a number of libraries re- 
gardless of the type of charging used. 
In handling reserves, either a dummy is 
placed on the return shelves where the 
books are put in order, or a visible index 
is arranged where the books are put in 
order for shelving, and books are checked 
against this visible index to see whether 
there are reserves waiting before they are 
shelved. ‘This eliminates all the clipping 
and unclipping of copies that is necessary 
under the usual system of handling re- 
serves. 


COUNTING OF CIRCULATION 


The counting of circulation is simple, 
since the first and last numbers on the 
date due slips give the total number of 
date due slips used each day, and that 
corresponds with the number of books 
charged out. To get the total it is neces- 
sary only to add to these the number of 
books renewals are to be 
counted in the circulation, and you have 
your total. 

If it is desired to count the books by 
classes the film can be run through the 
reader and the books tallied off by classes. 
This requires approximately thirty min- 
utes per thousand charges. 


renewed, if 


However, I, 
for one, cannot see what advantage is 
gained in counting circulation by classes. 
It seems much more valuable to know the 
demand for individual titles than to know 
circulation by classes. 

Another advantage of the photograph- 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHARGING 
IN ACTION 
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ing charging system is that it is unneces- 
sary to make out temporary cards when 
borrowers forget their cards. If the bor- 
rower has his social security card, driver’s 
license, or any other reliable evidence of 
his name and address, that can be photo- 
graphed in place of his identification or 
borrowers’ card. 


Errors REDUCED TO MINIMUM 


Errors of course are reduced to a mini- 
mum because it is practically impossible 
to transpose a number with a camera 
without very special devices aimed at that 
purpose. ‘The only possibility of error is 
that which always occurs in any system 
using cards and arranging cards, plus the 
everpresent possibility of loss of a date 
due card after the books are returned to 
the library; however our snag shelves 
showed no appreciable number of errors, 
so that elimination of most snags can be 
credited to this charging system. With 


ordinary care by the assistants at the cir- 
culation desk errors should be far less 
than in other systems. 


The only 


additional investments in- 
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volved are a camera and a reading ma- 
chine. The camera in use at Gary is not 
owned but is rented for a charge of $150 
a year. Installation of this device is not 
recommended for two reasons: (1) The 
cost appears excessive for the simple task 
involved in the library. Experimentation 
has shown that it would be possible to use 
almost any standard 16 mm. movie camera 
with single-frame attachment mounted on 
a tripod above the desk to do this job. 
Several agencies are now working on 
development of cameras to do this work, 
and it appears certain that a camera 
costing in the neighborhood of $200 will 
be available for purchase in the not too 
far distant future. Since this camera 
would be good for at least twenty years, it 
should mean a cost of only ten dollars 
a year for the camera as against the 
present cost on a rental basis of $150 a 
year. However, even at a rental cost of 
$150 a year, this scheme would be eco- 
nomically feasible so far as total costs in- 
volved are concerned. (2) The second 
disadvantage is a more serious one, and 
that is that if cameras are rented at $150a 
year, very few libraries could afford to 
rent spare cameras, and thus would be 
in a serious situation if a breakdown in 
the camera should take place. If cheaper 
cameras were obtained by purchase, it 
would be possible to have one or more 
spare cameras so that a breakdown in one 
camera would not necessitate waiting for 
a repair man. 


Cost 
Material cost. There would, of course, 
be a great reduction in the cost of supplies 
used if all of the advantages noted above 
are obtained. The cost of film is $2.75 
per hundred feet including developing and 
a hundred feet of film charges 7200 books 


so that film cost including developing is 
only a matter of some 38 cents for each 
thousand books charged. Labor costs are 
greatly reduced because of elimination of 
all the unnecessary carding, filing, regis- 
tration work, etc. Insofar as the actual 
charging operation is concerned, we know 
that one machine with one assistant can 
handle more than twenty thousand charges 
a month and still have time for other work. 

The staff at the loan desk over the 
twelve-hour day was reduced to one per- 
son at a time who also answered tele- 
phones, sent reserve notices, counted the 
circulation, arranged the cards in order 
for typists to handle overdues at the read- 
ing machine, and did a number of mis- 
cellaneous tasks in addition to charging 
books. 

Among the advantages offered are: a 
permanent record of who borrows what or 
rather what card borrows what, reduction 
of filing, elimination of carding, reduction 
of overdue work, automatic discharging 
of 95 per cent of the books without any 
filing of cards or slipping of books, elim- 
ination of numerical registration and of 
branch registration, elimination of book 
cards, and increased accuracy. 


TIME SAVED 


A recent study of library costs indicates 
that public libraries spend on the average 
around 30 per cent of their total staff 
time on direct circulation routines, not 
including auxiliary care of the collection, 
such as shelving of books, etc. Any change 
which increases efficiency of circulation 
work would therefore make for a greater 
increase in the overall efficiency than will 
equal improvement in any other single 
part of our work. Thus if it were possi- 
ble by use of photographic charging and 

(Continued on page 512) 











Frank Pierce Hill 


1855- 


— PIERCE HILL, born in 1855, 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1876, 
entered his chosen profession in 1882 as 
librarian at Lowell, Massachusetts. From 
there he was called to organize the public 
library of Paterson, New Jersey, in 1885 
and the public library of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1888, which he did most suc- 
cessfully. 

His great organizing ability was then 
well established and in 1889 the public 
library of Newark elected Dr. Hill as its 
first librarian. ‘There were no books, no 
building, and no organization and Dr. 
Hill’s organizing and administrative abil- 
ity had full play. His energy, force, and 
persuasive powers lead Newark to erect 
a library building, planned by him, which 
not only was an ornament to the city but 
housed well and conveniently the library 
which he had brought into being. He laid 
the foundations of a great library service 
for Newark. 

In 1909 he became librarian of the pub- 
lic library of Brooklyn where again this 
organizing ability asserted itself in the 
building of important branch libraries to 
serve its widespread population. He spent 
much of his time and talent in planning 
a central building of which a wing was 
erected during his incumbency, and when 
he retired from active library work in 
1930 he was made librarian consultant by 
the Brooklyn Public Library. The suc- 
cessful library of today owes much to 
Frank P. Hill and the great spade work 
he did. 
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While organizing and building libraries, 
he also interested himself in bibliographical 
work and research. Among his publica- 
tions are: Lowell Illustrated, 1884; Books, 
Pamphlets, and Newspapers Printed at 
Newark, New Jersey, 1776-1900, with 
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Varnum Lansing Collins, 1902 ; 4 merican 
Plays, 1714-1830, 1934; James Bertram, 
1936. 

Dr. Hill’s interest in his profession was 
always keen. He was an active member 
of the American Library Association as 
attested by his attendance at fifty confer- 


ences. He was its President and Secre- 
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tary, a member of the Executive Board 
and Council, and chairman of many com- 
mittees. One of the most important of 
these was the Enlarged Program Com- 
mittee. 

In close collaboration with John Cotton 
Dana, his successor in Newark, and others, 
he planned a most comprehensive program 
for the future of the American Library 
Association. Many of the suggestions of 
this committee made in 1919 have since 
been carried out. He also served as 
president of the New Jersey Library As- 
sociation and the New York Library 
Association and was a Fellow of the 
American Library Institute. 

I remember Dr. Hill when I first came 
to the Newark library in my youth as 
French and German cataloger, as kindly 


but strict and I have always been grateful 
that my early training was under the eye 
of so observant and critical a man. 

Dr. Hill was one of the best known fig- 
ures at the meetings of the American Li- 
brary Association, always genial and 
friendly with a lively interest in matters 
professional. His was a keen mind and 
nothing delighted him more than to argue 
his points and maintain his contentions 
both in public and in private. 

His interest in the problems of his fel- 
low workers was keen and his advice was 
often asked. The whole profession had 
for him an affectionate regard and respect. 
Frank Pierce Hill was truly a pioneer and 
his impress upon the library profession will 
never be lost. 

BEATRICE WINSER 





Reducing Cost 
(Continued from page 510) 


other similar applications of modern me- 
chanical devices to reduce staff time re- 
quired for a given volume of circulation 
work by 25 per cent, that would free 
almost 10 per cent of the total salary 
budget, which would of course be availa- 
ble for additional professional service to 
the public. If a fair share of the adminis- 
trative work, vacations, absences, office 
work, and miscellaneous work were al- 
located to the circulation work, then a 
25 per cent improvement in efficiency in 
circulation work might actually release up 
to 20 per cent of the total staff time for 
other duties. Cataloging and classifica- 
tion, as well as acquisition of materials, 


take up less than half the time that cir- 
culation work alone consumes, so that 
increases in efficiency in these technical 
processes would be relatively less effective 
in releasing staff for aid to the public 
than would be a similar saving in circula- 
tion routines. 

In closing, it might be reiterated that 
although this paper does attempt to de- 
scribe one method for reducing nonproduc- 
tive work in the library, so that a larger 
percentage of our resources may be spent 
on productive work, its main thesis is 
that we need searching re-examination of 
all our routines in the light of our present 
philosophies of library service, present 
needs, and equipment now available if 
our public libraries are to meet the urgen- 


cies of the present situation. 




















School Library Clinics 


By SARAH JONES 


The assistant director of the division of textbook and library service of the 
state department of education of Georgia describes school library 
clinics at the request of the Board on Library Service 
to Children and Young People. 


OR THE PAST three and a half years an 
F intensive program of school library 
has been under way in 
Georgia. The state department of educa- 
tion has stimulated this program through 
making available an annual matching fund 
of $150,000 for the purchase of books, 
and by employing a librarian charged with 
the supervision and direction of the school 
library development on a state-wide basis. 
As a part of this program a series of school 
library clinics have been held in different 
parts of the state during the past few 
months. 


development 


The idea of holding these clinics grew 
out of discussions with librarians and 
school officials who were interested in de- 
vising some informal method of in-service 
training for school librarians. It was im- 
possible for the state school library super- 
visor to visit all of the schools of the state 
except over a period of several years and 
individual visits could not provide the 
stimulation that group discussion afforded. 
Neither would more formal institutes at- 
tract a large enough number of school li- 
brarians to provoke discussion of basic 
problems in all sections of the state. 

The purpose of these clinics, therefore, 
was to give small groups of librarians an 
opportunity to meet and discuss school 
library problems. It was felt that there 


were some problems common to the ma- 
jority of school librarians in the state and 
that these could best be attacked through 
frank discussion and exchange of ideas. 
It was possible that their solution might re- 
quire an enlarged or expanded program on 
the part of the department of education 
and some revision in the courses of study 
offered teacher-librarians 
tional 


in the educa- 
institutions of the state. These 
clinics were sponsored by the department 
of education with the help and encourage- 
ment of the college of education of the 
University of Georgia. 

The schools in which the clinics were 
held were selected on the basis of their 
location, their interest in the clinics, and 
the effectiveness of their library program. 
It was not considered advisable to select a 
school whose library resources far sur- 
passed those in the schools represented at 
the clinics, but it was advisable, during the 
experimental stage, to hold the clinics in 
schools whose libraries were giving effec- 
tive service. These libraries were to fur- 
nish a common meeting ground and point 
of departure for the discussion. 

For the first clinics invitations were is- 
sued only to the school librarians in the 
surrounding counties and to the county 
supervisors. ‘The questions around which 
interest centered made it appear desirable 
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to include school administrators in subse- 
quent clinics. It was not only necessary 
to have them present when administrative 
action was indicated, but it was an oppor- 
tunity to emphasize to them the importance 
of the school library program and the dif- 
ficulties which had to be overcome in order 
to achieve its objectives. 


SUPERVISORS ISSUED INVITATIONS 


Invitations were issued by the state 
school supervisor and the supervisor of 
school Superintendents were 
urged by letter to arrange for their li- 
brarians to be present. When possible 
these invitations were followed by personal 
visits to the schools to explain the purpose 
of the clinics. Since the plans for these 
meetings were discussed fully with the 
administrators and librarians of the schools 
that could be visited, and their advice was 
sought, they felt an added interest in, and 
responsibility for, the success of the clinics. 
They came with specific problems they 
wished to present and attendance in gen- 
eral was better at those clinics where per- 
sonal contact had been made prior to the 
meeting. 


libraries. 


From ten to twenty people participated 
in each of the clinics. A group larger than 
twenty would have made individual par- 
ticipation in discussion difficult and would 
have disrupted the regular routine of the 
school acting as host to the group. 

The library training of the participants 
in the clinics varied from six hours of 
undergraduate work to a degree in library 
science. The time these librarians spent 
in their libraries varied from no time at 
all to full time. 

All of the clinics lasted through a morn- 
ing and afternoon session and were con- 
ducted in essentially the same manner. 
The morning hours were spent in observ- 
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ing activities in the school library and the 
use of library material in the classroom. 
No attempt was made to demonstrate any 
unusual but 
school followed its normal routine. 

In the classroom the visitors had an op- 
portunity to observe the use made of 
library materials. They were able to dis- 
cuss with the teachers and students their 
methods of selecting and collecting the 
materials and methods for motivating its 


interest or activity, each 


use. 

Observation in the library provided an 
opportunity for small groups to discuss 
techniques and procedures. Many indi- 
vidual problems were solved during this 
time. This period particularly enabled 
the school librarians to become acquainted 
with each other, and as a result the after- 
noon discussions were much more informal 
and lively. 

At all of the afternoon discussions inter- 
est was centered on broad policies and ob- 
jectives rather than on library techniques 
and routines. One of the most encourag- 
ing impressions received from the clinics 
was that the school librarians realized that 
there were certain very definite inade- 
quacies in the service and that they showed 
imagination and ingenuity in finding solu- 
tions. ‘These discussions were very ani- 
mated, with all the group participating in 
them with a great deal of enthusiasm. 
There was no impression created that cer- 
tain ideas were to be imposed upon them 
or that the discussions were to follow along 
any particular lines except at the direction 
of the group. 


READING DiscussED Pro AND Con 


The problem which provoked the most 
discussion was that of reading. The use 
of required reading lists in English was 
argued pro and con, with the sentiment 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINICS 


against the use of set lists. It was felt 
that the reading ability and the reading 
background of students differed too widely 
for required reading from traditional lists 
to do more than establish a distaste for 
reading on the part of many of the stu- 
dents. Several alternatives were suggested. 
Some were opposed to requiring any read- 
ing at all on the basis that teachers and 
librarians should be able to stimulate on 
the part of the individual a desire to read. 
Others were not willing to accept that 
idea entirely, but suggested that the books 
in the library be evaluated as to content 
and difficulty and each student be required 
to read books totaling a certain value in 
points. Still others thought it should be 
left with the librarian and teacher to de- 
cide which books students 
should read. Since the majority of the 
teacher-librarians also taught some Eng- 
lish courses this discussion was particularly 
significant. 


individual 


Remedial reading programs, 
of course, entered into this discussion. It 
was decided that too little emphasis had 
been placed on magazines, pamphlets, and 
newspapers which to 
stimulate a student’s interest in reading. 


as materials with 


HicH ScCHOOL’s RESPONSIBILITY 


The high school library’s responsibility 
to the elementary school was another topic 
which was considered with a great deal of 
seriousness by the groups. The majority 
of those present represented schools having 
the high school and elementary school 
under the 


campus. 


same roof or on the same 
In this connection the desira- 
bility of abandoning set classroom collec- 
tions for a central library making loans to 
classrooms was agreed upon. 

Concern was felt over the limited use 
made by grade teachers and librarians of 


the wide variety of material available from 


Jt 
— 
wn 


the free textbook list. 

The practicality of improving and ex- 
panding summer reading programs through 
loans of books by school libraries to county 
and community libraries was discussed with 
a great deal of interest. 

These subjects are merely indicative of 
the range of the discussions and do not 
cover all of the topics discussed. 


STIMULATED INCREASED ACTIVITY 


Enough clinics have been held to evalu- 
ate them as a method of stimulating in- 
creased activity on the part of school 
librarians and arousing interest on the part 
of the school administrators in an effec- 
tive school library program. 

While all the librarians present were 
not equally proficient in their work nor 
equally interested in it, it is safe to say that 
all left these clinics with a broader vision 
and an increased determination to make 
their school libraries a vital force in the 
school program. 

These clinics also made it possible for 
the librarians in surrounding counties to 
become acquainted and they set up the 
precedent for mutual exchange of ideas. 

It was not one of the objectives of the 
clinics that the school acting as host should 
receive any more benefit from them than 
those schools represented by the guests. 
It developed, however, that the very fact 
that a group of librarians were spending 
the day in these schools resulted in an in- 
creased interest in the library on the part 
of teachers and students. This attitude 
was reflected in the comments that were 
made individually and in notices in school 
and local papers. 

There was no intention on the part of 
the representatives of the state department 
of education to direct the discussions along 
any particular lines but many problems 
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which had been concerning them were 
thoroughly discussed. 

Weaknesses in the training given 
teacher-librarians were apparent particu- 
larly as they related to the integration or 
the place of the library in the school pro- 
gram. 

The library clinic is a method of in- 
service training that can be adapted to 
various groups. One possibility is that of 
inviting librarians with similar training 
and experience to meet together for dis- 
cussion directed toward specific problems 
agreed upon prior to the clinic. Very 
worth-while discussions and exchange of 
ideas might grow out of a group composed 


of grade teachers and a few librarians. 
Whatever direction these clinics take 
and whatever the personnel of the group, 
it is the unanimous opinion of those who 
attended more than one clinic, as well as 
those present for only one, that they should 
be continued. It was the feeling of the 
supervisors that more direction could be 
given to the school library program in the 
state through these group discussion meet- 
ings than could be given through visits 
to individual school libraries. The clinics 
this year were experiments. The success 
of these experiments assures the continua- 
tion of these clinics as a vital part of the 
school library program in Georgia. 


State Committees on Library Action 


se 


OOPERATION AND UNITY” are em- 
phasized by President Brown, in his 
first communication (dated July 15) to 
presidents of regional, state, and provincial 
associations. Mr. Brown was the first 
chairman of the Iowa Board on Library 
Action. 

Fifteen state library associations, at 
least, have set up committees on library 
action or assigned the field of work to an 
existing committee. Program, method of 
work, organization, and number of mem- 
bers vary widely to fit the particular state 
situation. 

The purpose of these committees is indi- 
cated in the statement of functions of the 
A.L.A. Committee on Library Action, 
adopted by Council in June, 1941: 

To stimulate and advise in the develop- 
ment in the several states of state joint 


committees on library action; to encourage 
effective action toward the objectives set 


forth in existing state library plans; to act 
as a clearing house for information on legis- 
lative programs; to aid the state committees 
in obtaining legislative action on library 
matters. 

The “Friends of the Library—Wash- 
ington State Committee for Library Ac- 
tion” is made up of representatives of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, A.A.U.W., 
Grange, Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, business and professional women’s 
clubs, planning council, and League of 
Washington Cities. It backed successfully 
legislation to set up a library commission 
to administer the state library, to secure 
a larger appropriation for it, and to clarify 
the public library act in reference to estab- 
lishment of county and regional libraries. 
It invited members of the Senate and 
House Library Committees to a luncheon 
in the state capitol, at which it presented 


this legislative program. 
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STATE COMMITTEES 


A state-wide organization of citizens 
and an educational campaign on library 
conditions and needs are immediate ob- 
jectives of the Colorado Committee on 
Library Action, along with early plan- 
ning of legislation for the next session, and 
the setting up of standards and goals for 
various types of library activities. 

The planning committee of the Minne- 
sota Library Association, which is serving 
also as a Committee on Library Action, 
was reorganized and enlarged to include 
representatives of all types of library work. 
It adopted the following objectives (see 
Minnesota Libraries for June, 1941): 


To continue the campaign for the exten- 
sion and betterment of libraries, with local, 
state, and national support. This includes 
adequate support of the Library Division, 
with an increased book budget to meet the 
demands of the present crisis, and the con- 
tinuance of the excellent quarterly, Minne- 
sota Libraries. 

To inaugurate a positive program of 
stimulation and leadership, to promote the 
reading of thought-provoking books on so- 
cially significant questions, on all aspects of 
current problems and their historical ante- 
cedents. 

To urge every library and library agency 
in Minnesota to make its books and services 
contribute in all possible ways to the preser- 
vation and improvement of the democratic 
way of life. 


A newly created Public Relations Com- 
mittee will with other 
groups and organizations, see that libraries 
are represented at meetings of these groups, 
and contacts established which will lay 
groundwork for interest in the legislative 
program another year. 

The “Unified Library Program in 
Florida,” presented by the planning com- 
mittee at the state library meeting in April, 
1941, and adopted, includes, among other 
items, the following: 


make contacts 
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That the State Library Board cooperate 
with the State Department of Education in 
extending library service to schools in Florida 
to the end that in regional and local units 
there may be an integration of public and 
school library activity. 

That the State Library Board extend its 
services by cooperating with related agencies 
rather than competing with their services. 

That the present W.P.A. Library Project 
under the sponsorship of the State Library 
Board be utilized as an aid, or supplement 
to the extension program of the State Li- 
brary Board. 

A joint bulletin, published and dis- 
tributed by the Georgia Library Commis- 
sion, State Board of Education (Division 
of Textbook and Library Service), and 
State Library Association, is tangible evi- 
dence of the close coordination of library 
activities on the state level. The W.P.A. 
state-wide library project is closely inte- 
grated into the general plan for library 
development. 

One hundred thousand dollars for state 
aid for library development was appropri- 
ated by the North Carolina legislature— 
the first such appropriation not only in 
North Carolina but in the Southeast. 

Establishment of a state library commis- 
sion in place of a library extension service 
attached to the state museum, came in 
New Mexico as the result of unified ef- 
fort on the part of the state library asso- 
ciation and others concerned about library 
development. 

Cooperation within counties is being 
encouraged in Illinois by setting up county 
library steering committees, which will 
hold informal discussion meetings. Nom- 
inations have been made by county super- 
intendents of schools, by the regional 
advisory committee to the state library, 
and by the Illinois Association of High 
School librarians. Further information 
is given in an article by Alice Lohrer, 
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president of the Illinois Association of 
High School Librarians, in Illinois Li- 
braries for June, 1941. 

District cooperation will be developed 
in Florida, through informal district meet- 
ings, bringing together public, school, col- 
lege, university, and other librarians, ac- 
cording to plans of the assistant state 
librarian and field agent. 

The Emergency Committee on National 
Defense in New York is set up as a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Library 
Action. It is planning a campaign for books 
for camp libraries and other defense needs. 

The 4.L.A. committee is composed of 
Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, chairman, 
John D. Henderson, Jane Morey, John S. 
Richards, and Gretchen Westervelt. It 
will welcome additional news of state 
plans and action, in order that it may serve 
as a clearing house. Address the secretary 
to the committee, Julia Wright Merrill, 
A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Setup OF STATE COMMITTEES ON LI- 
BRARY ACTION To SHOW THE WIDE 
VARIETY OF APPROACH THAT THE 
STATES ARE MAKING 


California. Coordination Committee. 

Colorado. Committee for Library Ac- 
tion; 5 members. James G. Hodgson, State 
College Library, Fort Collins, chairman. 

Illinois. Committee on Library Action; 
12 members. Helene H. Rogers, assistant 
state librarian, chairman. 


Indiana. Committee on Library Action; 
4 members. Mrs. Vera S. Cooper, DePauw 
University Library, Greencastle, chairman. 

Iowa. Board on Library Action; 25 
members: executive committee of 7 mem- 
bers, 5 ex officio members, 13 appointed 
members. Mrs. Jessie B. Gordon, lowa 
City Public Library, chairman. 

Kansas. Present Planning Committee; 
11 members. Ruth E. Hammond, president, 
K.L.A., ex officio chairman, Wichita City 
Library. 

Minnesota. Planning Committee, reor- 
ganized to include representatives of all 
types of libraries; 12 members. Clara F. 
Baldwin, 707 Goodrich Ave., St. Paul, chair- 
man. 

New Jersey. Committee on Library Ac- 
tion. Authorized in the spring of 1941; 
appointments pending. 

New Mexico. Executive board of the 
state library association; 5 members. Freda 
Conrad, Albuquerque Public Library, presi- 
dent. 

New York. Committee on Library 
Action; 15-20 members. Helmer Webb, 
Union College Library, Schenectady, chair- 
man. 

North Carolina. Planning Committee; 8 
members. Guy R. Lyle, Woman’s College 
Library, Greensboro, chairman. 

Tennessee. Planning Committee; 5 mem- 
bers. Helen M. Harris, Lawson McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, chairman. 

Texas. Joint Committee on Library Ac- 
tion; 8 ex officio members. 

Washington. Executive board, which is so 
constituted as to represent all types of li- 
braries. Lillian Collins, Olympia and 
Thurston County Public Library, president. 
Also the “Friends of the Library-Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Action.” 

West Virginia. Planning Committee. 
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Trustee News 





The Contribution a Newspaper Can 
Make to Library Development 


By RUSH 


BURTON 


Mr. Burton, trustee of the Franklin County, Georgia, Library, and Mr. 
Marcus, trustee of the Montclair, New Jersey, Free Public Library, 


both of whom received trustee citations at the Boston 


Conference, describe ways in which other trustees can 
make worth-while contributions to their libraries. 


rae is no limit to the value of a 
newspaper to library development. 
The usual contribution made by news- 
papers to this work is in publishing ar- 
ticles as they are handed in by a librarian 
or someone vitally interested in library 
service. 

The tragedy of this kind of support is 
that it gives the editor a satisfied feeling 
—a feeling that he has fulfilled his obliga- 
tion to the library. Also it gives the 
librarian, or whoever hands the article in, 
a feeling that he or she has enlisted the 
newspaper to its best effort in promoting 
The fact 
is, neither has fulfilled an obligation to 
library service. 


the library in the community. 


To give space for an article that some- 
one else furnishes is about the smallest 
service a newspaper can render and show 
any interest at all. If an editor’s life 
were at stake he certainly wouldn’t be 
satisfied for some one to hand in his de- 
fense for him to publish. He would want 
to write his own defense and he also 
would want to get out and buttonhole his 
friends and arouse sentiment in his be- 





Mr. Burton, Editor of Lavonia Times 


half. Also he would want to get out on 
the stump and defend himself. That's 
the only defense that would satisfy him. 

If he could see library service as saving 
lives for future usefulness he certainly 
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would give the work more than passive 
attention. It is the province of librarians 
and others interested in library develop- 
ment to sell the editor on the idea. 
When the editor accepts the article for 
publication don’t let him feel that he has 
fulfilled his obligation to the children of 
his community. Give him a sales talk. 
You haven't fulfilled your obligation to 
the editor nor to the children of the com- 
munity till you have sold the editor on 
the proposition. You want not only his 
space. You want him. Wade into him, 
and don’t be timid about it. All he needs 
is for somebody to remind him of his 
obligation to better library service. 

Many editors, like many businessmen, 
think that the work of promoting libraries 
is still reserved for teachers and women. 
Also they perhaps still think that libraries 
are for people in towns and cities and not 
for people of the rural sections. When 
you once get your editor out of that rut 
you will have a valued asset, not only in 
the liberal contribution of space, but as a 
speaker and promoter of better library 
service. 


APPROACH EDITOR 


As soon as your editor recovers from 
the first shock—the shock you gave him 
when you told him that an occasional ar- 
ticle carried in his paper was only a begin- 
ning of the fulfillment of his obligation— 
approach him again. Arrange a program 
for library development and put him on 
the program. He, of course, will tell 
you that he knows nothing about the 
library profession and would make a very 
poor speech. Don’t take “no” for an 
answer. Make his appearance on the 
program far enough off for him to make 
good preparation. Then begin to bom- 
bard him with bulletins. 


Get your tax books out. Show him 
how much money is spent in the county 
for cigars and cigarettes and how much 
for library books. In preparing for an 
address in a Georgia county some weeks 
ago, I made such an investigation and 
found facts that would startle every in- 
habitant of the county. I found that the 
county spent last year more than sixty 
thousand dollars for cigars and cigarettes 
and $182 for library books. I found that 
the people of the county were spending 
more than five dollars per capita for the 
luxuries of cigars and cigarettes alone and 
a cent and a quarter per capita for library 
books. ‘That’s an astounding fact. It is 
true to a degree in many counties of our 
nation. 

Facts BrouGHT OuT 

When these facts are brought out and 
laid before the people of the county the 
people will wake up to their obligation in 
supporting libraries. Nobody opposes 
libraries. The popularity of libraries 
sometimes proves a handicap. Everybody 
is for them, but very few are doing any- 
thing about it. When the people are 
awakened to the needs of support for 
libraries it will be forthcoming. 

The key man in getting this support is 
the editor of your local paper. He is 
your best potential asset. When you go 
down to his office, pull him out, and start 
him on the road to greater usefulness he 
will forever be grateful to you for dis- 
covering him. He will wonder how he 
ever got along with his paper and gave so 
little aid to library development. You 
will get him into a new field of useful- 
ness and in a new avenue of happiness. 

There is no thrill greater than that 
which comes from having given the op- 
portunity for an education to some one 
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who didn’t have it before. The oppor- 
tunities for an education from reading 
need to be exploited. Think of the adults 
who would rejoice at having opportunities 
for reading brought to them. Think of 
the millions of rural boys and girls in 
our country who are wild for summer 
reading. It is the rare opportunity of the 
editor to help in carrying these opportu- 


nities to them. The satisfaction which 
comes from having fulfilled an obligation 
is more than recompense for the extra 
work and trouble. 

There are no limits to the contribution 
a newspaper and editor can make to de- 
velopment of library service, and the li- 
brarian who finds this force and utilizes it 
is Wise. 


Trustee Citation for Investigating 


By WILLIAM ELDER MARCUS 


_ SINCE I received the Trustee Cita- 
tion at Boston in June, I have 
been wondering whether the acceptance 
of such an award would have the effect 
of making me a professional trustee as 
distinguished from an amateur. This 
thought has made me definitely conscious 
that the average trustee regards himself 
as an amateur in his service to libraries 
outside his own community. No matter 
how much confidence he may have in his 
ability to fulfil his duties and respon- 
sibilities in respect to his local library, he 
is generally shy and adverse to spreading 
his influence and sharing his experience 
with trustees in his state and throughout 
the nation. 

Of the more than forty thousand trus- 
tees in the United States only a small 
fraction of I per cent are members of the 
A.L.A. Trustees Division and receive the 
Bulletin, in spite of the fact that it con- 
tains an article for trustees in nearly every 
issue. If trustees do not take their duties 
seriously or on a professional basis, it 
would surely seem to be a responsibility 


of the librarian in every municipality in 





Mr. Marcus 


the United States to make sure that the 
trustees are exposed to the benefits of 
A.L.A. membership and of reading these 
trustee-contributed articles. The Bulletin 
would welcome contributions from trus- 
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tees and surely there must be more than 
a few dozen out of the forty thousand 
who are capable of writing articles that 
would interest and help other trustees. 
In this article | have been asked to 
write about the kind of work I have done 
which prompted the jury to award me the 
citation. Probably the Jury on Citation 
could do this better than I can, but I 
have agreed to undertake the task even 
though one hesitates to write about one’s 


self. 


TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


For more than ten years I have been 
writing articles on library problems and 
sharing my experience with other trus- 
tees. The broadening of my interests be- 
yond service as library trustee in Mont- 
N.]J., 
member of my state association and served 
on the state board. Attendance at state 
meetings enlarged my horizon and added 
to my feeling that perhaps I could con- 
tribute worth while even 
though not a professional librarian. It 
was but a short step to library interest 
and service on a national basis. 

Library trustees of America, I am ap- 


clair, began when I became a 


something 


pealing to you to step out of your roles as 
local administrators and ally yourselves 
with the small band of trustees who are 
experiencing the thrill and satisfaction of 
making state and national contributions 
to library service at this time when the 
libraries of America are so essential in 
guaranteeing the availability of continuing 
education for every individual in the coun- 
try after his formal schooling has ceased. 
What more challenging service could be 
rendered than equipping yourselves to 
make your libraries meet successfully the 
great responsibilities they must assume in 
this vital era of national defense ? 


But you ask “how’? There are so 
many kinds of valuable contributions that 
each trustee can make, that anyone who is 
qualified and young enough to be a library 
trustee has special talents which can be 
diverted to the benefit of the library move- 
ment in this country. Go to your state 
meeting, join your state trustee associa- 
tion, or if you do not have one, set about 
to organize one, and above all, join the 
A.L.A. and attend one meeting. You 
will never voluntarily miss another one. 
You will find yourself part of a stimulat- 
ing fraternity and your vision will be ex- 
tended to the farthest horizons. 

LisrAry Costs AND BUDGETS 

In the citation which I received it men- 
tioned particularly my contribution to 
Library Costs and Budgets, a book pub- 
lished by R. R. Bowker Company in 1941, 
in which I collaborated with Emma V. 
Baldwin in a study which throws light on 
the costs of separate library processes and 
services, breaking them down into their 
lowest denominators. In_ the 
April, 1941, Bulletin can be found a brief 
article called “Evaluating Library Serv- 
ices’ in which I explained briefly the 
study which was the foundation of the 
book. Please believe that I had no more 
previous experience in making a study of 
this kind than you have. I had no money 
available, and I am no more qualified to 


common 


raise money than you are. It required 
three things—a willingness to pioneer be- 
cause the goal seemed so worth while, a 
conviction that the objectives were attain- 
able, and the commandeering of help from 


every available source. It took two years 


to carry the program through to a success- 

ful conclusion and required the raising of 

over $11,000 to meet the costs involved. 
(Continued on page 526) 
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A.L.A. NEWS 


Midwinter Conference, Chicago, December 25-31, 1941 


Nominating Committee 

ON THE RECOMMENDATION of Presi- 
dent-Elect Charles H. Brown, the Ex- 
Board appoint the 
following as members of the Nominating 
Committee for the year 1941-42, the ap- 
pointments to be effective June 19, 1941: 
Charles H. Compton, chairman, John S. 
Richards, Lucile M. Morsch, John M. 
Miss Lesley The 
recommendations of this committee will 
be published in the December 4.L.4. Bul- 
letin and will be presented to Council at 
the midwinter meeting of the Association. 


ecutive voted to 


Connor, Newton. 


Mexico City 

CARL H. MILAM, Executive Secretary 
of the A.L.A., and Marion A. Milcezewski, 
assistant to the Executive Secretary, spent 
the month of August in Mexico City as 
representatives of the cultural relations di- 
visions of the State Department and of the 
Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural 
Relations between the Americas. 


C. and R. L. Editors 


CARL M. WHITE, director of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Urbana, and 
Errett Weir McDiarmid, Jr., associate 
professor of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, have been selected editor and 
associate editor, respectively, of College 
and Research Libraries. A. F. Kuhlman, 
former editor, retired from the editor- 
ship after completion of the June issue 
because of the demands of other work. 


Library Film Forums 

WHEN THREE THOUSAND PEOPLE at- 
tend meetings in public libraries over a 
short period of time librarians are apt to 
take notice. That is the number which 
during the spring took part in discussions 
sponsored by the Joint Committee on Film 
Forums in several places in America. Be- 
sides the single forums held in libraries in 
New York City and several conferences 
for librarians, a full series of film forums 
was held in the public libraries of Long 
Beach and Los Angeles on the west coast, 
Chicago and Minneapolis in the Midwest, 
and Montclair, N.J., and Yonkers, N.Y., 
in the East. The general topic of the 
forums was “What We Are Defending,” 
divided into three sections dealing with 
our human resources, our material re- 
sources, and our relations with other 
peoples. The number of meetings held in 
each series varied from six to ten for 
each library. Minneapolis managed to 
hold a series in each of three libraries. 

The Joint Committee on Film Forums 
is made up of representatives of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology, the American Film Center, and 
the American Library Association. Its 
work is supported by grants from the 
A.L.A., the A.A.A.P., the Film Center, 
and the Carnegie Corporation, the latter 
being by far the largest contributor. The 
booking of films for the forums is handled 
by the American Film Center. 
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During the year 1941-42, the joint 
committee is carrying on its sponsorship 
and promotion of library film forums with 
the theme “Strengthen Democratic 
America!”’ The problems of education, 
agriculture, housing, natural resources, in- 
dustry, foreign relations, youth, and de- 
mocracy are among those to be introduced 
by about twenty-five films. Rather than 
weekly meetings, the committee recom- 
mends a series of biweekly meetings ex- 
tending over a two-month period. The 
selection of films, the number of meetings, 
and their schedule are all optional. New 
material ig being prepared with leaders’ 
discussion guides, publicity, reading lists, 
and a manual on handling film forums. 
Librarians interested in the possibility of 
holding forums in their libraries should 
write to Film Forums, Room 3870, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Obstacles Survey 

THE COMPLETE REPORT of the obstacles 
survey by Ellsworth R. Young, execu- 
tive assistant of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, appeared in the issues 
of July 19, 26, and August 2 of the 
Publishers Weekly. A reprint of the 
report has been made and can be secured 
from the Publishers’ W eekly, 62 W. 45th 
St., New York City. 


Division President Visits Head- 

quarters 

JULIA F. CARTER, president, and 
D. Genevieve Dixon, treasurer, of the 
newly-established Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People, spent 
several days during the latter part of Au- 
gust at A.L.A. Headquarters. Informal 
conferences with various members of the 
staff were held and relations between the 
division and headquarters were explored. 
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China Sends Loving Cup 

CHINESE LIBRARIANS sent to American 
librarians a loving cup as a token of their 
gratitude for the assistance they have 
rendered and are rendering to Chinese 
librarians through the A.L.A. 
sent by T. L. chairman 
of the Executive Board of the Library 
Association of China and was brought 
over from China by Chung-ming Wang of 
the Division of Orientalia of the Library 
A. Kaiming Chiu was 
to present it to Mr. Milam at the Boston 
Conference, but the cup did not arrive in 


The cup 


was Yuan, 


of Congress. 


time for such a ceremony and was delivered 
at A.L.A. Headquarters on July ro. 

Mr. Yuan asked that his appreciation 
for the very generous gifts of books which 
have been sent to the Hong Kong office 
of the Library Association of China be 
conveyed to all members of the A.L.A. 


Mr. MILAM AND CHINESE CUP 
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Officers of New Division 


THE COMPLETE LIST of officers of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People is as follows: 

Representatives on the A.L.A. Council : 
Althea M. Currin, Pittsburgh; Annie 
Spencer Cutter, Cleveland; Mrs. Mary 
Peacock Douglas, Raleigh, N.C.; Mary 
R. Lucas, Waynesburgh, Pa.; Margaret 
C. Scoggin, New York City; and Irene 
Smith, Brooklyn. 

Julia F. Carter, Cincinnati, is the first 
president of the division; Ruth M. Ersted, 
St. Paul, vice president; Margaret Alex- 
ander, Baltimore, secretary; and D. Gen- 
evieve Dixon, Winnetka, IIl., treasurer. 

Members of the board of directors of 
the division are: Elizabeth D. Briggs, 
Cleveland ; Jasmine Britton, Los Angeles; 
C. Irene Hayner, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Oscar H. McPherson, Lawrenceville, 
N.J.; Mabel Williams, New York City; 
Irene Smith, Brooklyn. 

Harriet Dickson, Houston, is the chair- 
man of the Section for Library Work with 
Children, and Clara E. Breed, San Diego, 
Calif., vice chairman; Edith V. Titcomb, 
San Jose, Calif., is the chairman of the 
School Libraries Section, and Mrs. Lois 
T. Place, Detroit, vice chairman; Sarah 
Allen Beard, Brooklyn, is the chairman 


of the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table. 


Code for Cataloging Music 


A CODE FOR CATALOGING MUSIC has 
been drawn up by a committee of the 
Music Library Association and will be 
published by the A.L.A. together with 
the general cataloging code. Since the 
final publication will be subject to con- 
siderable delay, however, the Music Li- 


brary Association is planning to issue the 


music code chapter by chapter in pre- 
liminary form. Chapter two, on “Title,” 
is now ready and may be had from the 
secretary, Gladys E. Chamberlain, 121 E. 
58th St., New York City. The price 
is forty cents including postage. Chapter 
one, on “Entry and Heading,” will soon 
be available at a similar price. 


A.L.A. Staff Appointment 

WAYNE M. HARTWELL, Swarthmore 
College Library, was made executive as- 
sistant to the Committee on Devastated 
Libraries and began his work at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester on July 1. Mr. 
Hartwell was employed to assist the com- 
mittee in purchasing microfilm copies of 
current periodicals that may be needed by 
institutions in war-torn Europe and Asia. 

This project was made possible by a 
grant of $50,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to the A.L.A., which has been 
made for the period ending January 19, 
1942. 


A.L.A. Misquoted 


THE ADVERTISING of the “Latest 2nd 
edition of the New International Encyclo- 
pedia’’ attributes the following statement to 
the American Library Association—“The 
best encyclopedia for ready reference.” 
Such an evaluation was never made by the 
A.L.A. and this improper use of the name 
of the Association has been called to the 
attention of the Outlet Book Company, 
New York City, which purchased a re- 
mainder stock from Funk & Wagnalls. 
That company promised in July to “omit 
any reference to the A.L.A.” in its adver- 
tising. The quotation persists, however, 
not only in its own advertising but in the 
advertising of firms to which it presum- 
ably has sold sets for resale. 
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It should be pointed out that any state- 
ment attributing an endorsement or a 
recommendation of a book to the A.L.A. 
The As- 
sociation can take formal action on a mat- 
ter only by vote of its Executive Board, 
Council, or its membership. None of these 
concerns itself with the merits of individ- 
ual books or sets. 

Everetr O. FONTAINE, Chief 
Publishing Department 


is misleading and in fact untrue. 


School Library Service 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE of the N.E.A. 
and the A.L.A. has published a report of 
its study in the field of school and pub- 
lic library relationships entitled Schools 
and Public Libraries: Working Together 
The re- 
port is published by the National Educa- 
1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., and the price for single 


in School and Library Service. 
tion Association, 


copies is 25¢, discount of 10% on two 
to nine copies, 25% on 10 to 99 copies, 
334% on 100 copies or more. 


Citation for Investigating 


(Continued from page 522) 


I am glad to have the opportunity of 
making this statement for publication, be- 
cause it is important that my fellow trus- 
tees should realize that only the surface 
of the study of library services has been 
scratched. If Library 
Costs and Budgets you will find in Chap- 


you will read 
ter 1X a list of the unanswered problems 


which the study was unable to solve. 
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Perhaps some other trustee can carry on 
where Library Costs and Budgets left off. 
The door is wide open and only awaits a 
pioneer spirit with courage and deter- 
mination. 


BELIEVE IN Own POWERS 


If we only believe sufficiently in our 
own powers, and exercise a tenacious will, 
we can hitch our wagons to new stars, 
and eventually lay down our mantles of 
with the satisfaction and 
knowledge that we have been responsible 


trusteeship 


for at least a step forward in the march 
toward a library millennium. 


Citations for 1942 
The Jury on Citation of 
asks that recommendations 


Trustees 
for citations 
to be made at the Milwaukee Conference 
be sent the chairman of the jury before 
December 1, 1941. 

The jury emphasizes the fact that equal 
consideration will be given to trustees of 
small and large libraries for service on a 
local, state, or national level. The library 
need not be. spectacular nor 
dramatic to be considered. 


service 


Recommendations may be submitted by 
any library board, individual trustee, state 
library extension agency, state trustee or- 
ganization, or the A.L.A. Trustees Divi- 
sion. ‘They must be accompanied by a full 
record of the candidate’s achievements. 

Address all correspondence to Laurance 
J. Harwood, chairman, Jury on Citation 
of Trustees, American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Brief News of General Interest 


Help for Norwegian Merchant 
Marine 


NORWEGIAN SAILORS now carrying on 


under their need 


Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, and English 


government-in-exile 


books for their reading and recreation 
Books which 


braries may wish to give should be sent 


rooms. individuals or li- 
to Reading Room for Norwegian Seamen, 
156 Montague St., Brooklyn. Postage will 
be refunded to libraries. 

In the case of books which libraries may 
wish to sell, a list of prices should first be 
submitted to Fredrik Haslund, The 
Social Committee for Norwegian Seamen, 


80 Broad St., 14th Floor, New York 
City. 
Grant to National Central 
Library 

THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION has 


made a grant of £2200 to the National 
Central Library in London. According 
to L. Newcombe, librarian, the grant was 
made to enable the library to continue its 
service without a break in spite of the 
many difficulties libraries are facing dur- 
ing the emergency. 


Engineering School Librarians 

AT THE INVITATION of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Library, 
Cambridge, librarians of engineering 
schools and others interested in applied 
science and technology, met in Cambridge 


on June 24. ‘The meeting was called to 
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discuss the possibility of organizing an 
engineering school library section within 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries. A petition for such an organi- 
zation was drawn up and made available 
for signatures. A committee was ap- 
pointed to survey the field, collect opinions, 
and offer a definite program of organiza- 


tion at the midwinter meeting of the 


A.L.A. 


Library Association Meetings 

MEETINGS of the following state and 
regional library associations are scheduled 
for the fall: 

Arkansas Library Association on No- 
vember 6-7 at Little Rock Junior College, 
Little Rock. 

California Library Association on Oc- 
tober 16-18 at Del Monte. 

School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia on November 15-16 at Fresno. 

Colorado Library Association on Oc- 
tober 23-25 at Colorado Springs. 

Connecticut Library Association on Oc- 
tober 3-4 at Old Lyme. 

Illinois Association of High School Li- 
on October 
(probably) at Urbana. 

Indiana Library Association and Indi- 
ana Library Trustees’ Association on 
October 29-31 at Indianapolis. 

Kansas Library Association and Kansas 
Library Trustees Association on Novem- 
ber 12-14 at Emporia. 

Kentucky Library Association on Octo- 
ber 16-18 at Bowling Green. 


brarians 31-Ncvember 1 


ms 
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Maryland Library Association on Oc- 
tober 17-18 at Hagerstown. 

Michigan Library Association on Oc- 
tober 22-25 at Traverse City. 

Missouri Library Association on No- 
vember 10-12 at St. Louis. 

Nebraska Library Association on Octo- 
ber 16-18 at Grand Island. 

North Carolina Negro Library Asso- 
ciation on October 24-25 at Johnson C. 
Smith University, Charlotte. 

Ohio Library Association on October 
16-18 at Toledo. 

Oklahoma Library Association on Oc- 
tober 16-18 at Tulsa. 

South Carolina Library Association on 
October 17-18 at Columbia. 

Virginia Library Association on Oc- 


tober 17-18 at Richmond. 


U.S.C. Institute 


LIBRARY organization and management 
was the topic of the lectures and discus- 
sions presented at the Library Section of 
the 1941 Institute of Government of the 
University of Southern California held on 
the campus June 9-13 under the leader- 
ship of E. W. McDairmid of the Library 
School, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
and John McDiarmid of the School of 
Government, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

A digested report of the twenty ses- 
sions has been prepared and published in 
a twenty-five-page booklet. Copies may 
be secured at fifty cents each by addressing 
the Graduate School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 


Canadian Information Service 


AN INFORMATION SERVICE on interna- 
tional affairs, and on public affairs in 
Canada particularly as they relate to inter- 
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national affairs, was set up over a year ago 
by the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. This service has now developed 
to a point where the resources at its dis- 
posal can be made available to answer 
serious inquiries from teachers, writers, 
students, public speakers, and others, in 
the United States. The service is based 
upon a special library of documentary 
works, a special index of Canadian periodi- 
cals not covered by the ordinary periodical 
indexes, and a clipping service of Canadian 
dailies and weeklies. 

All inquiries should be addressed to the 
Information Secretary, Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 3 Willcocks St., 
Toronto, Canada. 


Mrs. Rossell Begins New Service 


BEATRICE SAWYER ROSSELL, former 
editor of the 4.L.Ad. Bulletin, became di- 
rector of educational service for the Quar- 
rie Corporation on September 22. Mrs. 
Rossell, who is serving as liaison person 
between libraries and schools and the 
editors of The World Book and Child- 
craft, will welcome suggestions from users 
of either publication. Her address is the 
Quarrie Corporation, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 


Library Specialization Conference 


A SUMMARY of the Conference on Li- 
brary Specialization held in New York 
City on May 13-14, prepared by Harvie 
Branscomb, Duke University Libraries, 
Durham, N.C., appeared in the Septem- 
ber issue of College and Research Li- 
braries. The conference was attended by 
approximately forty librarians, deans of 
graduate schools, and executive secretaries 
of learned societies, and was on the sub- 
ject of specialization by American libraries 


in the acquisition of research collections. 
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Defense on Main Street 


Defense on Main Street is a pamphlet 
recently issued by the Council for Democ- 
racy, 285 Madison Ave., New York City, 
(25¢, 88 pp.), which supplements effec- 
tively the suggestions of practical steps in 
education for democracy contained in the 
articles Free & Enlightened 
People” (4.L.4. Bulletin 35: 197-204, 
282-89, April and May, 1941) and “Root 
Systems for a New Democracy” (4.L.4. 
Bulletin 35:435-42, July, 1941). It is 
excellent for group work and as a group 
program or study guide and also as a 
suggestion book to put into the hands of 
leaders and ordinary citizens who want to 


do something constructive in the present 
crisis. 


“For a 


Radio Scripts 

LIBRARIES which send radio scripts to 
the Public Relations Division at A.L.A. 
Headquarters can help to simplify the 
procedure of lending the scripts to other 
libraries if they will specify whether they 
may be used without further permission. 
The division asks that libraries include 
such permission with the scripts. 


Conference Postponed 


THE REGIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCE, 
composed of the library associations of 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia, which had planned to hold a 
meeting in 1941, postponed a meeting this 
year and has selected October 22, 23, and 
24, 1942, for a meeting to be held at 
The Inn at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. Mrs. 
Helen T. Steinbarger, of the Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, is 
chairman of the Regional Library Con- 
ference Planning Committee. 
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Forward with Books! 


THIS YEAR’S OBSERVANCE of Book 
Week, November 2-8, will have as its 
theme “Forward with Books!” Public 
Library Day was suggested by the Section 
for Library Work with Children at the 
Boston Conference. No particular day has 
been selected by Book Week Headquarters 
so that each library can select the day that 
suits its purpose best. 

A poster by Helen Sewell has been pre- 
pared as a general Book Week poster, and 
Jon Brubaker has designed a poster for the 
special celebration of Public Library Day. 
The posters are twenty cents each or six 
for one dollar. 

A manual offering practical helps for 
Book Week observance is available free 
from Book Week Headquarters, 62 W. 
45th St., New York City. 

Prepared especially for Book Week is 
the newly revised A.L.A. booklet Gifts for 
Children’ Bookshelves. Prices 100 copies, 
$2; 250, $4; 500, $7; 1000, $13. 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Book Drive in New South Wales 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 
The New South Wales Branch of our 


Institute of Librarians has collected from 
the public in this State about 400,000 books 
and magazines (about 50% of each) of a 
recreational character for camps and trans- 
ports. This library has been the centre for 
sorting, processing and distributing this ma- 
terial. Only about 200,000 pieces were suit- 
able, the other half being sent to the paper 
mills. 

Now we are engaged on the task of pur- 
chasing books for standard libraries of an 
educational character for 115 of the major 
camps and Air Force stations in Australia. 
Later the service will be extended to our 
troops abroad. In a few weeks’ time we shall 
be giving some training to 115 soldier li- 
brarians, as well as processing 250,000 vol- 
umes as they come from publishers in Eng- 
land and the United States. This is all part 
of a big military education service employ- 
ing a very large number of teachers and 
lecturers. 

The aftermath of the last great war 
taught us the danger of leaving the educa- 
tion service until after the armistice. The 
recognition that well chosen libraries are a 
sine qua non in this service will doubtless 
meet with the approval of our fellow li- 
brarians in England and America. 

W. H. IFOULD, 

Principal Librarian 

Public Library of New South Wales 
Sydney, Australia 


Wants and Offers 


The Chicago Public Library, Carl B. 
Roden, librarian, wants for the Chicago 
Public Library W.P.A. Omnibus Project, 


Gregory's Union List of Serials, 1927, and 
supplements for 1925-31 and 1931-32, for 
cost of transportation or for purchase. 

New Orleans Public library, John Hall 
Jacobs, librarian, offers for sale or exchange: 
Harper’s Magazine, v. 1-99, June 1850- 
Nov. 1899; Bird Lore, v. 22-31, 33-36, 1920- 
29, 1931-34; Munsey’s Magazine, v. 19-24, 
July 1898-June 1901; Fortune, v. 16-19, 
July 1937-June 1939; Century, v. 45-53, 
Nov. 1892-Apr. 1897; Atlantic Monthly, 
Vv. 139-52, 154-59, 162-64, 1927-33, July 
1934-June 1937, July 1938-Dec. 1939. 

The New York Public Library, Franklin 
F. Hopper, director, has for distribution for 
ten cents for the cost of mailing, Glenway 
Wescott’s Natives of Rock: XX Poems. 
1921-22. With decorations by Pamela Bianco. 
New York, Francesco Bianco, 1925 ( Limited 
edition). 

The University of Alabama Libraries, 
John M. Cory, director, want the following 
items: Academy of Political Science Pro- 
ceedings, v. 1, no. 3, v. 2, no. 3; Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, v. 1-10, 
incl.; American Political Science Association 
Proceedings, v. 1-2; American Society of 
International Law Proceedings, 1910-13, 
1920, 1922-27, 1929, 1934, 1937-38; Police 
Journal (London), Jan. and July, 1933, Apr. 
1934, Jan. and Apr., 1936; Political Science 
Quarterly, v. 1, no. 4 (1886), v. 2 (1887), 
v. 14, no. 4 (1889), v. 17, no. 4 (1902), 
v. 19, no. 3 (1904), v. 20 (1905), v. 21, 
no. 1 (1906), v. 23, nos. 1, 2, 4 (1908); 
Public Administration (Journal of Public 
Administration), v. 1, no. 4 (1923), Vv. 2, 
no. 4 (1924); Public Management, v. 4 
v. 7, May 1925; Public Personnel Studies, 
v. I, V. 2, nos. I-5, Vv. 3, NOs. 3, 5, V. 4, NOs. 
7,9, 12, v. 5, nos. 1, 3, v. 8, nos. 1-2, and all 
numbers beginning with v. 9, no. 2. 





